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In Our Opinion 





THE FAMILY 

“The Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land was on the spot. The opposi- 
tion cried, ‘Why hasn’t the Governor 
provided social services for our 
Polynesians islands?’ 

“Replied the minister in effect “We 
have not provided old. age. pensions 
because in Polynesia old people are 
cared for. We haven't built orphan- 
ages because no child is ever without 
a home. There is no need for mental 
hospitals because Polynesian life 
doesn’t provoke nervous breakdowns. 
And there is no unemployment insur- 
ance because no islander would see 
his brother _ starve.’”—(from the 
Polynesia section of James A. Mich- 
ener’s Return to Paradise). 

The Polynesian’s life is not neces- 
sarily, therefore, a happy one, but it 
is safe to assume that the clan and 
the family within the clan protects 
and sustains itself in a way that has 
all but disappeared in the Western 
world. This breakup of the old 
familial pattern, so accelerated by 
two great wars within a generation, 
has meant and means more so every 
day, changes and conflicts of values, 
vacuums between needs and services, 
re-sorting of responsibilities, on a 
scale likely never before known. 
Apart from the scale there is nothing 
unique and certainly nothing wrong 
about this. Just as from the moment 
we become alive we are on our way 
to. death, so a civilization once it 


has taken root moves, no matter how 
majestically or how happily, towards 
its own breakdown. Something as 
good or better can, and we think 
eventually always does, take its place. 


In the March issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT we hope to collect into 
print as much information on what 
has been thought and done about the 
changes in family life in Canada, as 
our editorial resources and our 
pages (64) will permit. The issue is 
just beginning to take shape now—at 
first the Family as a subject seemed 
as difficult to grasp as a handful of 
sand—but next month we should be 
ready to announce the contents and, 
by March, have it in the mail to you. 


DEMOCRACY, HUMANISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 

The discussion in these pages 
which grew out of Dr. Marcus Long’s 
article in the November issue, 1952, 
stimulated many Foop For THoucnt 
readers to say that they hoped it 
would be continued. There is truly 
no reason why it should not. The 
examination of political, social and 
religious systems of thought and how, 
why and where, they interlock is of 
deep concern to those in the Adult 
Education ‘movement as, indeed, it 
must be to all who, especially in 
these times, wish to remain intel- 
lectually supple. 


So we can safely say that we do 
not by ‘any means consider the sub- 





ject closed with Dr. Long’s letter in 
the last We would be very 
pleased, too, to have the opinions of 
any letter-writing minded readers for 
a correspondence column. 


issue. 


TODAY'S STANDARDS 

We quote below the conclusion of 
Professor S. E. Finer’s article “Then 
Now; Fifty of Social 
Change”, appearing in the current 
issue of Adult Education Quarterly 
(Eng.). 


and Years 


Mr. Finer’s questions are 
most cogent to the discussion begun 
by Dr. Long, and to the material we 
expect to publish in the Family issue: 


Enough has been said to show that 
the assumptions underlying the social 
order of 1903 have been wholly swept 
away. The “religion of inequality” 
has disappeared with the phenomenon 
itself; the patriarchal world, the sub- 
jection of women, have disappeared 
and the family is altered; while our 
more much elderly 
society has turned from drink and 
softened its manners it has somehow 


sober. more 


managed to rear among its young a 
Yet 
even these are a fractional portion of 
the population. Non-indictable of- 
fences together account for only 5 
per cent of the population. Ninety- 
five per cent lead blameless, sober, 


veritable generation of vipers. 


peaceable, disciplined and coopera- 
tive lives. Clearly the traditional 
morality of day-to-day life has, if 
anything, been purged rather than 
perverted, whatever has happened to 
the social and familial and sexual 
assumptions of 1903. 


Whence come today’s standards; 
by whom are they inculcated? The 


question is the more pressing because, 
whatever they are and whoever 


preaches them, the growth of the 
newspaper, the radio, the film and 
television has made it possible to 
disseminate them with a rapidity and 
ubiquity undreamt of fifty years ago. 


The Churches, we are told, are in 
decline; but although the established 
Church has 2,400 less clergymen than 
in 1930, the Catholic Church has 
3,600 more; and although Rowntree 
and Lavers find a serious decline in 
church and chapel-going in York, 
there is some evidence to show this 
is not as marked elsewhere. If the 
Churches have lost ground since 1900, 
they must still be reckoned as a sig- 
nificant force preaching the moral 
code. And today they 
compete with an aggressive “Science”. 


no longer 


If apathy is very much alive, agnos- 
ticism and the religion of humanity 
are very vieux jeu: and in political 
debate, Science has become astonish- 
ingly silent. 


The most significant newcomer on 
the scene, however, is the school. It 
is today, much more than the old 
brick box of 1903, where the three 
R’s were taught together with, pos- 
sibly, the catechism. The school to- 
day is a “home from home”; it 
It is 
today’s great instrument for incul- 
cating social values, the more so the 
more tenuous and fragile the unity of 
family-life becomes. And it is secular. 
It teaches “agreed syllabuses”; yes— 
for a period in the day. The rest of 
the time it inculcates its own secular 
view of social behaviour. This means 
that the teachers inculcate their views; 


teaches manners and morals. 





and this leads us to ask whence they 
themselves derive them? It would 
seem that our schoolteachers will rear 
future generations in their own image 
and these in turn will produce school- 
teachers who will rear further genera- 
tions in their own image. It may be 
that in the course of time the original 
doctrine will become refined and 
clarified as it passes from one genera- 
tion to another; may it not equally 
well deteriorate? At the moment, 
looking for the source of social stan- 
dards I confess I see no external 
stimulant, no internal fires. The 
school may replace the Church but 
who teaches the teachers? 


THE ADULT EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT 

In this issue we have Dr. M. M. 
Coady’s “The Secret of Leadership 
in Adult Education”. It appears at 
a most opportune time, we think, not 
only because of the daily evidences 
of the need for the work done by 
those engaged in this movement but 
because of the growth of public in- 
terest in and curiosity about the work. 
So many people ask, with good-will 
but nevertheless in obvious ignorance, 
“Just what does the CAAE do?” that 
we propose before too long to begin 
a series of articles describing, not 
the background of the Association, 
for that has been done before, but 
the kind of projects it undertakes, the 
methods used, the experience gained 
and what is now being planned. The 
intentions and programs of the CAAE 
will in themselves, we believe, be most 
indicative of the nature of the edu- 
cational needs that have been met 
and of those even more varied still 
to be met. 


THE PARTY IS OVER 

It seems ill-tempered and Scrooge- 
like to belabor the Christmas spirit 
and the New Year’s Eve shambles 
before the holiday season but surely 
it can be understood in the weeks 
that follow. Christmas this year was 
a competition for the citizen’s wallet 
and a conspiracy to corrupt his taste, 
of such magnitude and efficiency that, 
as one parent wanly wondered, who 
had it in for him anyway. 

There has been a_ considerable 
amount of comic writing about the 
glittering mass of utterly useless 
goods which move from the counter 
to the Christmas tree to the attic or 
the trash bin. But little has been 
said of the sickening waste of talent 
and machines, the pointless consump- 
tion of energy that go into it. It is 
meaningful that more and more items 
are advertised as for the man (or 
woman) who has everything. (So 
give him or her something to throw 
away.) The defence that at least 
money moves around and some who 
need to get it put Veblen into the 
bad temper from which he never 
emerged. A great many Veblens 
would put an unreasonable strain on 
good cheer, it is true, but nothing 
like the strain they would put on the 
“make it so it can’t be used or has 
to be replaced” manufacturers. 


Adults with good nervous systems 
and time to think have a fair chance 
of remaining uncontaminated, even 


within the bosom of a_ festival- 
maddened family. But children have 
not. They are coaxed and pleaded 
with by every kind of communica- 
tion to which they have access, in- 
cluding their peers, to scheme for 





the most preposterous articles, and 

their threshhold of 

demonstrably low. 
The Romans celebrated the Saturn- 


resistance is 


alia, we are told as a justification for 
the seasonal uproar. But there is 
no evidence that they confused Saturn 
with Mercury. 


The Secret of Leadership in 
Adult Education 


M. M. Coady 


INTRODUCTION 


HE role of educators, we believe, 
is to spearhead the thinking of 
the nation. We expect this in the 
fields of the arts and sciences. We 
must have it also in the field of 
We shall arrive at the 
secret of leadership only when we 
make a appraisal of the 
general nature of education and of 
adult education in particular. 
Education is the key that unlocks 
life to man in organized society. 
Adult education is the mobilization 
of all the people, including those who 
are today poor and illiterate, for 
continuous learning. 


social affairs. 


pr yper 


It is based on 
the conviction that people should not 
be allowed to float down the river of 
-that positive, purposeful 
effort should be put into the business 
of guiding them up the rushing 
streams of progress. They should 
under their own power, of 

It is the work of educational 
institutions to organize them to do 


this. 


events - 


come 
course. 


EDUCATION OF THE PAST 
AND ITS DEFECTS 
Civilized 
philosophy that ideas should supply 
the dynamics for human progress, 


man, convinced of the 


has, during the whole course of his- 
tory, set up institutions—elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges and 
universities, and a long list of social, 
scientific and artistic organizations, 
for the dissemination of knowledge 
and the building of a civilization 
worthy of man’s high dignity and 
destiny, 

This educational program of the 
past has been good and necessary but 
it has not been good enough. It has 
been a selective and skimming pro- 
cess. It has acted as a coil-spring on 
which the clever few from among the 
masses—farmers, fishermen, workers 

—were thrust up from the humble 
conditions in which they were born 
and got the nicer jobs in society, the 
economically profitable ones. Thus, 
the success ideal has dominated our 
educational thought. It succeeded, 
of course, in doing what it proposed, 
giving the good and abundant life to 
the few, but it did this at a terrible 
price. It robbed the great masses of 
the people of their natural leaders 
and left them exposed to a still fur- 
ther social decline and degeneration. 
As a consequence, education as the 
instrument of democratic progress 
has never impressed the world. The 
great majority of the human race is 





still untouched by it. Even in the 
it has not fulfilled its 
early promise. 


democracies 


THE NEW TECHNIQUE 


We must find an educational tech- 
nique that will bring life to all the 
people in the communities where 
they are, in the vocations in which 
they are engaged. Old ways of teach- 
ing, lectures, correspondence, leader- 
ship schools, libraries, private read- 
ing, can all be used in this business 
But 
something better than this must come 
into the picture. It must be a tech- 
nique that is simple, inexpensive, 
widely applicable, adequate. Its basis 
can be nothing other than the discus- 
sion circle. Through it we can use, the 
mass media of our time for the com- 
munication of intelligence—the press, 
films, radio, and now television. 


of enlightening the masses. 


THE DEMOCRATIC FORMULA 


This is only one phase of the pro- 
gram of adult education—the psycho- 
logical phase, the organization and 
method of study for the masses of 
the people. 


This alone is not even 
the principal part of the program. 
On the other side of the educational 
coin, if we may use the figure, will 
be the blueprint or the democratic 
formula by which all the people can 
achieve a full measure of life. We 
arrive at this formula by the con- 
sideration that life, after all, is the 
realization of human _ possibilities. 
Possibilites are of two kinds, indi- 
vidual and group. Our educational 
system concentrated on_ individual 
possibilities in the past and has built 


super-rugged individualists. They 
alone are not going to solve the 
problems of our day. 

So we turn to group action. We 
will eliminate socialism from our 
definition of group action because 
we, in the western world, are leery 
of the danger of bureaucracy and 
the destruction of freedom that might 
accompany too much statism. 

We shall stick to private enter- 
prise. But private enterprise for the 
masses is not the private profit enter- 
prise of the past. It is that voluntary 
group action which we call economic 
co-operation. Through it people can 
carry on their economic affairs with- 
out taking a toll from their fellow 
human beings. Economic co-opera- 
tion is neither sponsored nor owned 
by the state. As a matter of fact, 
it is the finest flower of private, free 
enterprise and should hold a big 
place in the new democracy. We 
don’t want totalitarian socialism and 
we don’t want monopolistic capital- 
ism. The good society of the future 
should be a mixed society. It must 
imply individual and personal owner- 
ship, a large measure of co-operative 
ownership, some socialism, and an 
area of private profit enterprise. 

The education that will lead to this 
kind of society must be realistic. It 
must involve everything from the 
physical and economic to the artistic 
and highly spiritual. It must give the 
greatest measure of life within the 
present framework of society. At the 
same time it must change society in 
the general direction of a_ better 
democracy. It must fit into the con- 
ditions of our day. 





OUR TIME 

In the world today there are two 
large proletarian groups: one, the 
landless serfs of feudalistic countries, 
embracing nearly three-quarters of 
the human race; the other, the pro- 
pertyless proletariat of our industrial 
civilization. The problems of these 
groups cannot be solved by the educa- 
tional and social theories that are 
dominant in the western world today. 
Karl Marx, the founder of Commun- 
ism, based his revolutionary philoso- 
phy on the existence of the proletariat 
which the Industrial Revolution pro- 
duced in the world. As a matter of 
fact, Communism is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The simple answer 
to this is: eliminate the proletariat 
and the bottom falls out of totalitarian 
and revolutionary schemes. Economic 
co-operation can be a potent factor 
in doing this because it gives the 
people ownership and a stake in their 
country. 


ESSENCE OF LEADERSHIP 

This new educational and economic 
program will cut right across the 
vested interests of our time. A lot 
of odium and opposition will attach 
to its advocacy, but this is the very 
situation that will challenge the real 
leader. The man who has the cour- 
age to meet this challenge qualifies 
for leadership in the world today and 
will win the support and undying 
loyalty of the people. They are 
smart enough to distinguish between 
a vague academic educational and 
social program and one that is con- 
crete, positive and adequate. We 
don’t have to look very far for proof 


of this. Half of the world is for- 


saking our way of life to follow 
revolutionary leaders with other 
social schemes. 


Such an all-embracing program is 
good psychology. We cannot expect 
the unlettered, uneducated 
masses to be long interested in mere 
academic education. Experience, even 
with the so-called well-educated 
classes, teaches this. 


poor 


ROAD TO CULTURE 


This twin program of adult educa- 
tion and economic co-operation will 


channelize human energy and invite, 
intrigue, and almost force even the 
apathetic and directionless people into 


worthwhile activity. The great masses 
of people don’t know what to do. 
They have no program. A concrete 
formula like this will supply an 
avenue for the release of their ener- 
It will do for people what the 
turbine does for the potential energy 
stored up in great water-dams. Water 
must flow through the turbine in 
order to generate the electric power 
that does so of the 
work. 


cies. 


much world’s 


This is the scientific road to cul- 
ture. The physical and economic 
constitute the basis on which all cul- 
ture rests. Success in these spheres 
supplies people with the economic 
wherewithal for activities on the 
higher levels of life. It gives them 
the ambition to want to enjoy the 
artistic heritage of the past and to try 
themselves out in the exhilarating 
business of creative thinking. This 
has been and always will remain the 
genesis of civilization. 





DYNAMICS FOR PEACE 

We have been living on _ the 
dynamics of war and fear of wars. 
We need, above everything else, a 
peace program that will enable the 
people to change gears from war to 
peace and not lose their enthusiasm 
and efficiency. The type of adult 
education which I am outlining is 
admirably fitted to do this. To begin 
with, it is a positive program. We 
are strong on negatives in the 
modern world. We tend to be anti- 


Communist or anti-Fascist. If we 
hope to win the confidence of the 
people and lead them on to a better 
life, we should change our philosophy 
and declare openly what we are for. 
No people are going to fight for, much 
less die for negatives, but when they 
know that every blow they hit will 
build life-giving institutions for 
them and not for some overlord, then 
they will forget their revolutionary 
programs. Then we will approach 
the democratic millenium. 


Adult Edueation In Action 


Margot Thompson 


AS’ the average person what pic- 
ture comes to mind at the men- 
tion of the word “strike” and you'll 
probably get a rather hazy word 
picture of men and women walking 
"round in front of a factory carrying 
signs. Maybe something will be said 
to suggest violence on the picket 
lines. It’s very doubtful if anyone 
who has never actually been involved 
in a strike or lived next door to one 
has really much idea of what goes 
on behind the picket lines. Certainly, 
it would be a rare bird indeed who 
might suggest that adult education 
could be part of the picture. 


But a strike, where 
thousands of people are involved 
directly and indirectly, strike ad- 
ministration involves administering 
a community within a community. It 
involves not only seeing to the 
material welfare of those directly in- 
volved, but making sure that those 
who are (temporarily) not “gainfully 


in long 
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employed”, (as the saying is) are 
usefully employ2d—employed in such 
a way as to make use of their r>- 
sources as human beings, both for 
their own benefit and for the benefit 
of others in the strike community 

. . employed in such a way as to 
give them the satisfaction of doing 
something worthwhile. 

In the Rouyn-Noranda area, in 
Northwestern Quebec, a strike at 
Noranda Mines began in August of 
last year. By the middle of October, 
the men at the two other base metal 
mines in the area had gone on strike. 
Altogether, about 2,500 men were in- 
volved. Including their families, this 
meant a “strike community” of at 
least 10,000 people. 

Quite apart from the usual neces- 
sary activities, many of which could 
be regarded as a kind of adult educa- 
tion in the wider sense, an adult 
education project, in the strict sense 
of the term, was a feature of this 





community for at least two months. 
Week in and week out, at least a 
hundred strikers attended classes in 
economics, labour legislation, trade 
union history, theory and practice of 
co-operative enterprise, and similar 
subjects. 


Lecturers, discussion leaders, 
teachers—call them what you will 
were brought in from Montreal and 
elsewhere for a week at a time to 
take the classes. Each lecturer was a 
specialist in his field—a lawyer, an 
official of the Quebec co-operative 
movement, a graduate in economics, 
a graduate in sociology, as well as 
trade union staff people whose work 
is in the field of education. 


Try, for a moment, to visualise the 
classroom. It’s not one to recommend 
itself to the specialist in group 
techniques. It’s a large basement hall, 
not particularly tidy, but reasonably 
clean and bright. As you come down- 
stairs into it, you see a group of men 
in work clothes standing ‘round a 
bulletin board discussing the latest 
strike news. Farther down the room 
a couple more are putting a fresh 
coat of paint on the walls. Others 
are coming and going about their 
various duties. Above the general low 
murmur other 
. you hear 
. discussion 


of voices you hear 


voices. Listen a minute . . 
questions and answers. . 
rather than ordinary conversation. 


..» Maybe in French, maybe English. 


At the far end of the room, off to 
one side, a session. 
You walk listening. The 
lecturer doesn’t drone on. He doesn’t 
get a chance. From the group of 
forty or fifty-odd men there are 
steady interruptions. The 


class is in 
down. 


lecturer 


turns to illustrate something on a 
blackboard and you notice that the 
board is propped (rather unsteadily) 
over the keyboard of a piano. The 
lecturer’s notes are spread out on a 
card table. You move a bit closer 
to have a look at the students and 
you can’t help being struck by the 
fact that almost every one of them 
seems interested. If you stay around 
till the class is over you'll see that 
they don’t all make a bee line for 
the nearest door. A dozen or more 
converge on the lecturer, others break 
off in groups to argue and discuss. 

Why? Well, there’s probably a 
different answer for every man in the 
class. But one thing they all have 
in common, aside from the strike, 
they’re taking the course because they 
want to. Nobody told them to be 
there. Nobody even said, “Maybe 
you'd better They're there 
because they’re interested, and be- 
cause arrangements were made to 
give them an opportunity to learn 
something about the wider community 
of which they are a part. Not all 
who would have liked, could be 
spared from their regular picket line 
jobs. 


For most of them, if not all, it was 
the first time they'd been given an 
opportunity of this kind. Working 
six days a week, sometimes on night 
shift, doesn’t leave much time for 
thinking and learning about co-ops. 
credit unions, the laws regarding 
Workmen’s Compensation, and so on. 
Besides, a man’s often too tired to 
take anything in. But in a long strike, 
there’s time—plenty of it. And here 
was a golden opportunity to put some 
of it to good use. 





Nobody would claim that in a 
single week any student would get 
more than an introduction to the 
subject under study. But this much 
can be said: these men because of 
their interest—their hunger—prob- 
ably got a good deal more than the 
average student in the average ordi- 
nary classroom in a period as short. 
And if it was adult education for the 
students, it was also a kind of adult 
education for the lecturers. All of 
these expressed surprise not only at 
the interest shown, but at the some- 
times penetrating observations stu- 
dents made and the sensible questions 
they asked. 


Jean Paul 
specialist, was, in 


Lefebvre. the co-op 
fact, forced to 
restrain some of his more enthusiastic 
listeners who were anxious to start 
right in organizing 


consumer co-ops 
and credit unions. 


And what will come of it all? No 
one can say. The answer depends 
largely on the outcome of the strike, 
still in progress as this is written. 

But there can be no doubt that 
good will come of that “adult educa- 
tion in the wider sense” referred to 
earlier. Because the men and women 
involved are conscious of doing their 
share in a effort with a 
common Many of them 
have found themselves drawing on 
mental and spiritual resources that 
they scarcely knew they possessed. 
The wiry little French Canadian, with 
a name as Scotch as heather, who is 
in charge of the welfare department. 
for instance, and who probably never 
had a bank account, is handling the 
expenditure of forty or fifty thousand 
dollars every week and doing it well. 


common 
purpose. 
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And he’s not just handling money, 
he’s handling people—infinitely more 
difficult, especially when in every case 
it means getting the man over a 
hump—sickness in the family, a mort- 
gage payment or some other financial 
obligation. Adult education? / think 


so. 


Or take the case of the striker who 
went home one day to find his house 
in ashes and most of his household 
effects destroyed by fire (an all-too- 
frequent occurrence in many Cana- 
dian communities). Less than three 
weeks later, this man and his family 
moved into a brand new house, better 
than the other, thanks to men on 
strike who canvassed the community 
for contributions of material and 
then went to work and built the new 
house. A thousand-dollar insurance 
policy helped, but it wouldn’t have 
gone very far of itself. 


Then there are the women who 
have helped in the strike kitchen day 
in and day out and who have orga- 
nized knitting bees and sewing classes 
so that with winter coming on there 
would be warm clothes to put on. 
And here it may be noted that many 
of them have said they’ve never 
known their husbands to be so well 
and their children so well fed, their 
homes so happy. A sad commentary, 
perhaps. 


Some day perhaps a sociologist 
will turn an academic eye on a strike 
community and all its aspects, of 
which there are many more than here 
described. And I think that such a 
student might agree that under en- 
lightened leadership, it can provide 
a demonstration of adult education in 
action. 





The Kentucky Bookmobile 
Project 


David Robinson 


OUISVILLE, victim of numerous 

Ohio River floods over the years, 
was “hit” by a new type of flood 
in November—a flood of books. 

Over a million of them, contri- 
buted by Kentuckians from every 
section of the state, deluged the spon- 
sors of a traveling-library project 
believed unique in the nation. 

It is the Kentucky Bookmobile 
Project, which aims to bring library 
books to hundreds of thousands of 
persons in the state’s mountain areas 
and rural sections who have never 
had them before. 

Many thinking Kentuckians had 
been uncomfortably aware for years 
of a situation that brought them little 
pride. 

Of the state’s 120 counties, fewer 
than two-thirds had 
facilities whatever. 


any library 

Out in the desolate mountain and 
rural lived hundreds of 
thousands of people who, from the 
time they left school in childhood, 
never saw a library book again. 

Of Kentucky’s 3,000,000 popula- 
tion, 60 per cent had access to no 
library books whatever—in the rural 
areas, this percentage rose to 80. 

Early this year, momentum started 
gathering to do something about this 
after two facts came to light. 

One was that Kentucky ranks 
forty-seventh among the states in the 


sections 
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nation in furnishing 
service to its citizens. 

The other was that the state also 
ranked forty-seventh in literacy. (It 
also was found that 30 per cent of 
young Kentuckians called for the 
draft in World War II were rejected 
as functionally illiterate. ) 


free library 


To a group of Kentuckians interes- 
ted in libraries and in education in 
general, there seemed an obvious link 
between these two. 

Would helping the first situation 
improve the second? They thought 
it would. 

But how to go about it? 

The first obvious fact was that, 
because of the state’s predominantly 
rural and hilly-to-mountainous nature, 
more stationary libraries in the 
cities and towns was ar: 
but not the answer. 


state’s 
answer 

Distance and difficult terrain are 
discouraging factors for thousands 
of Kentuckians who would like to 
borrow from their nearest public 
libraries. 

For many families, though, the 
“nearest” library is 100 or 
miles away. 


more 


So the answer appeared to be: If 
the people can’t come to the books, 
take the books to the people. 

Take them in trucks — travelling 
libraries — to the rural communities 





Libraries, makes a stop at the Temple Consolidated School. 
Seated, 


select volumes from its shelves. 
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operated by the Friends of Kentucky 
Children gather around to 


lower left, is the driver-librarian, Miss 


Verne Martin. 


and schools and other centers where 
rural folk gather 

The second obvious fact was that— 
somehow, somewhere—money must 
be obtained to buy these travelling 
libraries and to stock them with 
books. 

To the little group that met in 
February, there came a temptation 
to ask the State to undertake the task 
of financing such a project, as had 
been done in North Carolina in 
putting 90 “bookmobiles” on the 
roads. 

But this idea was quickly discarded, 
since the State’s finances had taken 
an acute change for the worse. 

So the group of Kentuckians 
decided that the initial effort would 
have to be a private venture of a 
cooperative nature—an appeal “for 
an undertaking by Kentuckians for 
Kentuckians.” 

In 1946, an organization known 
as the Friends of Kentucky Libraries 
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had begun experimenting with mobile 
libraries in rural areas, on the pattern 
used in one area on a purely local 
basis. 

As of last February, the Friends 
had raised enough funds—through 
private contributions—to put six 
Bookmobiles on the road. But at the 
rate it was going—one a year—it 
would be past the year 2050 before 
it could blanket the state’s 120 
counties. 

So in February, Harry W. Schacter, 
Louisville civic leader and depart- 
ment store president, proposed to the 
Friends that “everybody get together 
and hurry history a bit.” 


Why not, he asked, stage one big 
campaign to raise funds to buy at 
least 100 Bookmobiles this year, and 
have them all in operation by next 
year? 


Thus was born a formal organiza- 
tion known as the Kentucky Book- 
mobile Project. 





A state headquarters was set up 
in Louisville with Mrs. Barry Bing- 
ham, wife of the president and editor 
of The Courier-Journal, as chairman, 
and Schacter as general finance chair- 
man. 

From this project developed a plan 
whereby, as Schacter told his asso- 
ciates, Kentucky could “pull itself 
up by its own boot-straps” from 
forty-seventh to first among the states 
in providing free library service for 
their citizens. 

At the same time, he said, although 
the Bookmobiles themselves would not 
eradicate illiteracy, they would cer- 
tainly encourage more reading by 
Kentuckians—especially among child- 
ren—and exert pressure toward cut- 
ting the staie’s illiteracy rate. 

A four-point campaign was set up: 

l. A financial obtain 
$300,000 industry. 
labor, and other private sources, for 
the purchase of 100 Bookmobiles. 
Each unit, stocked with an original 
complement of books, costs $3,000. 

2. Two special events for collec- 
tion of an additional half a million 
books for reserve stocks for the 
Bookmobiles’ shelves. 

3. A community-support move- 
ment for local operation of the Book- 
mobiles after their purchase. 

4. A request to the Kentucky 
General Assembly for a $200,000 
appropriation to aid the Bookmobile 
Project over each of the next two 
fiscal years starting July 1, 1954. 


drive to 


from business. 


A finance campaign started Sep- 
tember 8. As _ of 
$270,000—enough to buy 90 of the 


today, nearly 


100 Bookmobiles — 
with the 


incomplete. 


has been sub- 


scribed campaign - still 
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Some firms contributed as many 
as five Bookmobiles. One labor union 
gave one, another contributed $1,500. 

Project leaders say they are so 
encouraged that they are thinking of 
raising their goal to 120 Bookmobiles 

enough to assure one for every 
county. 

The book-collection events literally 
swamped the Bookmobile Project. 

One was a free-movie program for 
children Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 14, in which over 300 theaters 
throughout the state participated. 
Children who brought two books were 
admitted free. 

Members of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Theater Owners, and seven 
independent theater operators in the 
Louisville area, made their movie 
houses available for the event and 
furnished the films free. They stored 
the books until they could be col- 
lected. 

Members of the 
house unions 


movie- 
- film-machine opera- 
tors, stagehands, etc. — contributed 


various 


their services free. 

The other event 
March for Books,” 
November 19. 

In Louisville and in other com- 
munities throughout Kentucky, citi- 
asked to turn on their 
porch lights between 7 and 8 o’clock 
that night as a signal to “March” 
canvassers that they had books to 
contribute. 

In Louisville alone, here is what 
happened: 

An army of 15,000 canvassers was 
organized under the leadership of 
Mrs. Harold Gordon, a clubwoman. 

Teams of three or four persons 
afoot, accompanied by a car and 


was a “Citizens 


held Thursday, 


zens were 





driver, scoured each block in the 
city, visiting the homes where porch 
lights showed and collecting the 
books waiting for them. 

The contributions were taken to 
85 collection centers — _ schools, 
churches, clubrooms, etc.—that co- 
operated in the event. 

The books were picked up at these 
centers by members of A.F.L. Team- 
sters Union Local 89, in trucks 
donated by companies with which the 
union had contracts. 

Each truck, manned by a driver 
and helper, took its load of books to 
a large building at the State Fair- 
grounds in Louisville. 

The results of the “March” here 
stunned its sponsors. Another collec- 
tion had to be made the ‘ollowing 
Monday to take care of the hundreds 
of persons who telephoned the Book- 
mobile Project to complain that their 
homes had been missed by the can- 
This was true—the un- 

heavy response had 
down and 
many, even working many hours 
overtime that Thursday night, were 
unable to reach all the homes in the 
areas assigned to them. 

It had been hoped to obtain half 
a million books from the entire state 
of Kentucky through the combination 
of the free-movie program for child- 
ren and the “March.” 

The “March” in Louisville alone 
produced nearly three-quarters of a 
million books. 

The Kentucky Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, which conducted the 
“March” in 25 other large Kentucky 
communities, estimates its total is 
near a quarter of a million, if not 
more. 


vassers. 
expectedly 


bogged the canvassers 
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The 300-odd theater operators 
reported they were “swamped” and 
it will be some time before tabula- 
tions will be available for a total. 

Nearest estimates now are that the 
drive which aimed at collecting half 
a million books for the Bookmobiles 
produced a million and a half — 
perhaps more. 

Sorting and culling is the next job; 
trained librarians with the State 
of Kentucky and City of Louisville, 
who will do the culling, hope at least 
half of the million or more books 
collected will be suitable for Book- 
mobile use. 

The appeal was aimed particularly 
at obtaining sturdy, cloth-bound 
books especially suitable for children 
of all ages up through the high-school 
level. 

The Community-support program, 
launched early in the life of the 
Bookmobile Project, seeks to assure 
continued operation of the Book- 
mobiles once they have been assigned 
to a given area. 

The Bookmobiles will be assigned 
to counties where sponsors pledge to 
support them—at a cost of about 
$3,000 a year—including the salary 
of a driver-librarian, fuel, storage, 
etc. 

The sponsors may be any group 
within the county, such as the County 
Government, school or library boards, 
and civic or service clubs. 

Pledges—or definite assurances of 
pledges—have been received already 
from about 90 counties. 

It is hoped that by July 1, 1954, 
more than 100 Bookmobiles will be 
travelling into the state’s rural and 
mountain areas, where library service 
has never been known before. 





Art For The Enjoyment of It 


Trevor Thomas 


LL of us are in some degree 
artists and to some extent edu- 
cated through art. The measure of 
our achievement will depend, more- 
over, upon where we live, what we 
do and the kind of people we are. 
Wherever we are and whatever our 
condition, we have in common our 
humanity and our potentialities for 
creative expression, whether we paint 
a fine picture or make a first sketch. 
Yet there are degrees and kinds of 
creative expression so that, as in other 
human make a con- 
venient distinction between the spe- 
cialist and the aipateur. My present 
concern is not with the professional 
trainir 


activities. we 


of the specialists, but with 
the art education of the adult in gen- 
eral, with those referred to in the 
Declaration of Human Rights as hav- 
ing the right to enjoy the arts. Of the 
millions who make up the world’s 
population, relatively few in fact are 
enabled to assert this right. 

Art still tends to be readily avail- 
able only to comparatively few, al- 
though, from the historical point of 
view, presumably more people today 


Oo 
ip 


have opportunities for appreciating 
art than ever before. But apart from 
those who lack opportunities, there 
are those who do not avail themselves 
of the facilities which exist. 

Enjoy is a word that, at first glance, 
evokes the idea of easy pleasure. Ad- 
mittedly, many things can be enjoyed 
intuitively with apparent ease, for ex- 
ample, pleasurable effects to be found 
in nature such as a brilliant sunset. 
But enjoyment in art is something 
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which has to be acquired through 
experience and that means some form 
of education. 


Possibly much of the inability of 
the average adult to enjoy art is the 
result of faulty education rather than 
an innate defect. We are by nature 
endowed with the faculties for crea- 
tive expression, but all too often we 
have been either ill-educated, so that 
other faculties were developed at the 
expense of the creative ones, or we 
have been deprived of the facilities, 
materials and opportunities for their 
full expansion. 

In these respects, there is evidence 
enough to show that, fortunately, 
many thousands of children now be- 
ing educated will not be able to make 
such complaints when they reach 
adult life. But there also, less 
happily, plentiful evidence that en- 
lightened approaches to education 
through the arts are by no means 


1S 


universally accepted and encouraged 
by educational authorities. 

Of the various agencies which en- 
gage in adult art education, there are 
in the first place such obvious and 
major ones as press, theatre, music, 
film, radio and television organiza- 
tions which exercise an enormous in- 


fluence, not always necessarily con- 
sciously directed to educational ends 


and, indeed, often than not, 
activated by commercial rather than 
cultural motives. Now that by means 
of television, the visual image can 
be taken to the spectator wherever he 


may be, this influence may become 


more 





“King in the Mirror” by a 12-year-old child, 
israel. 


immeasurable for good or ill, by rea- 
son of its indiscriminate diffusion. 

Adult art education strictly ad- 
dressed to individuals rather than to 
mass audiences is often sponsored by 
universities, colleges, evening insti- 
tutes, art museums, libraries and art 
schools. 

There is a general tendency in the 
provision of these art courses for the 
academic institutions to sponsor 
studies in appreciation, and for the 
practical art schools to arrange ac- 
tivities in techniques; but progressive 
institutions, such as are 


some mu- 


seums, often arrange for both types 
of course. Indicative of the nature of 
the two approaches are such titles in 
the syllabuses as, on the one hand, 
“The Lives of the Great Artists” and, 
on the other, “Practical Leathercraft 
for Beginners”. 
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In principle the idea of such 
courses is excellent; in practice they 
may suffer from unfortunate defects, 
in part due to a prevailing idea that 
the arts are not serious subjects but 
marginal frills in the curriculum, but 
also arising from the attitudes and 
qualifications of the teachers and the 
attitude and aptitudes of the students. 


Tutors in the academic types of 
course may find it difficult, after a 
number of years of ringing the 
changes on the few topics within their 
competence, to keep their lectures 
fresh and alive. Practical instructors 
usually have to teach regular students 
in the daytime and so arrive too 
fatigued by evening to give their 
amateur pupils the lively attention 
they need. The people who attend 
these courses consequently often be- 
gin in genuine desire and enthusiasm, 
continue year after year out of force 
of habit and end in disillusioned 
despair. 

Of recent years many employers 
have arranged for the part-time edu- 
cation of their employees and many 
professional and trade organizations 
undertake similar responsibilities for 
their members. Such typical group- 
ings as trade unions, nationalized 
enterprises, co-operative societies, 
agricultural federations and so on, 
frequently sponsor art education pro- 
grams which include lectures and re- 
citals, exhibitions and excursions as 
well as classes in practical instruction. 

Here again, the quality of these 
ventures depends on whether or not 
trained leaders are employed. Firms 
and organizations which could not 
conduct their normal business with 
the aid of amateurs may nevertheless 
find these sufficiently suitable for 





directing the cultural welfare of their 
employees. 

Probably the best of all agencies 
for adult education are those which 
are created by people for themselves 
in response to their own needs, such 
as clubs and community groups. 
These are of various kinds, often pri- 
marily social in nature, and the arts 
may form but one aspect of numerous 
aetivities, as for example, very fre- 
quently in the programs of youth 
clubs. 

The leaders have to cover a wide 
range of interests and may not be 
specialists in any particular field of 
art. The urgent need of such groups 
is for good instructional books and 
leaflets, and in some countries these 
are produced by headquarters organ- 
izers in consultation with experts. 
These are better than nothing, but 


there are many educational dangers 
inherent in the “how-to-do-it” type of 


booklet. Nothing can replace good 
personal teaching and direct partici- 
pation. 

Just as there are vital and mori- 
bund kinds of practical art so also 
there are moribund and vital ways of 
appreciation, and the last of these, 
creatively arranged, can be one of the 
best ways of conducting adult art 
education. 

I am thinking, in particular, of 
some personal which 
were richly rewarding, with various 
adult groups during a time of war, 
when many people had erroneously 
foretold the temporary demise of the 
arts. In the event, although great 
masterpieces ‘ underground”, 
the spirit of desire for art burned 
more clearly and widely than in times 
of peace. 


experiences 


“went 
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Thus, | was called upon by military 
authorities —— and this was in itself 
indicative of the prevailing attitudes 
towards the arts — to conduct brief 
courses in art appreciation for mem- 
bers of the armed military forces. 
Shock tactics were necessary, since in 
the short time available the only hope 
of making the slightest inroad on the 
defenses of these men and women 
who were bored and cynical about 
service life, was to organize cultural 
commando raids. Talk was of little 
use. They came expecting to have an 
easy, idle time. 

Actually, they were obliged to par- 
ticipate actively all of the time in 
sheer art appreciation experiences, 
for example, choosing from a miscel- 
laneous collection one or two pictures 
which they liked and then selecting 
colour schemes, wall-papers, fabrics, 
pottery, glass) and furniture that 
would go with them in an imaginary 
room. Or, again, watching three or 
so artists, with distinctive styles, 
painting simultaneously from the 
same group of objects, seeing how 
their vision varied and evolved, and 
being able to talk with them about 
what they were doing and why. 

At other times they were shown 
different techniques, seeing for them- 
selves how an etching process may 
lead to effects quite different from 
those achieved with oils or water- 
colours. Some notions of the inter- 
relations in the arts were expounded 
by having them choose a small col- 
lection of pictures and then select a 
program of records which would be 
in harmony with them. A similar idea 
lay behind those occasions when they 
were asked to mime scenes, in a kind 


of charade, which derived their chief 





motive or character from a given 
painting. 

Even if all this sounds like elabor- 
ate parlour games, this was one of 
the times when the ends justified the 
means. The fact that these courses 
were not conducted on a high level of 
aesthetic and philosophical discussion, 
but involved the participants in ex- 
periences which they could carry 
through at an ordinary level of ac- 
tivity without any special technical 
or intellectual knowledge, was the 
reason why a door was opened for 
them on a world of the senses of 
which they might otherwise have re- 
mained ignorant all their lives. 


Something of the same kind was 
true of a civilian art club, in which 
the pace was more leisurely than with 
the army courses and the activities 
were more spontaneously evolved by 


the members themselves. 

Although there were various kinds 
of practising artists in the group, 
most of the people came because 
“they knew nothing about art” but 
wanted to, and did not quite know 
how to go about it. They arranged 
many of the types of event, such as 
lectures, debates, exhibitions and 
forum discussions, which are usually 
organized by groups of this kind. 
They also did more imaginative 
things. 
each of the members 
brought two objects from their homes, 
one that they thought was aesthetic- 
ally good and one they regarded as 
artistically bad. These they showed 
and gave a brief statement on the 
reasons for their choices. In this way 
they were obliged not only to clarify 
their own ideas and express them 
succinctly, but to do so publicly. 


Sometimes 


Another time, in a variation on the 
conventional formula of the debate, 
the theme was presented in dramatic 
form, in period costume. Victorian 
taste was put on trial. Counsel for 
prosecution and defence produced, 
in court, documentation, material 
and evidence and witnesses, the last 
including some distinguished foreign- 
ers, notably from France and the 
Orient. Victoria and Albert were sub- 
poenaed to appear in person. After 
due trial before the learned judge of 
aesthetic law, the accused was found 
guilty, with a 
mercy. 


recommendation to 


To the solemn pundits of aesthetics 
and pedagogy it may seem that this 
is perilously near to being a frivolous 
approach to the serious business of 
adult education. But adults learn, as 
do children, much better and more 
readily through creative play than by 
pedantic application. 





Canada and the New World 


Alan M. Thomas 


HE air in Canada is presently so 

filled with claims of what will be, 
and convictions of what ought to be, 
that it’s a little difficult to keep track 
of what is. The erection of a glitter- 
ing, all steel and glass. building on a 
main street often obscures the row 
of nineteenth century houses on the 
street behind, and the fact that both 
kinds of architecture, and the social 
contexts in which they arose exist 
side by What is at stake, of 
course, is that to lose touch with the 
present invalidates both predictions 
and convictions for the future, rele- 


side. 


gating them to mere glorious or 
gloomy dreams. 

Two recent books, The Ukrainians 
in Manitoba: A Social History by 
Paul Yuzyk, (University of Toronto 
Press, $5.00) and Dukhobors At War 
by John P. Zubek and Patricia Anne 
Solberg. $4.50) 


present somewhat timidly an aspect 


(Ryerson Press, 
of contemporary Canada that is re- 
ceiving scant attention. To be sure, 
Canadians, at least some Canadians, 
are aware of the existing flow of im- 
migration, and of the difficulties it 


presents for both migrants and 


natives. 


But these are merely epi- 


demic symptoms of a problem of en- 
demic character which underlies the 
whole of Canada’s development. It 
is not 
events 


view of recent 
United States, to re- 
mind ourselves that we are all im- 
migrants, all to a considerable degree 
hyphenated Canadians. This by it- 


necessary, in 
in the 
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self is important, but of greater im- 
portance is the growing heterogeneity 
of our society, a trend of which these 
two books are only partial and sadly 
incomplete records. Long accustomed 
to regard the chasm between French 
and English speaking Canadians as 
the major, serious, division in the 
country, it is a necessary shock to 
realize that the problem does not end 
there. The increasing variety of 
peoples, arriving and asserting them- 
selves within our borders present us, 
and them, with sterner problems, as 
well as more exciting social oppor- 
tunities. 

For most Canadians, at least offici- 
ally, history began in 1066 with the 
Norman invasion of England. 
then it has been largely concerned 
with the variations on British history, 
of which the conquest of Canada, and 
the struggle for representatative 
government constitute a minor chord. 
Add a sprinkling of the history of 
Rome and Western Europe, and that 
about sums it up. Yet, within Canada 
are well over a million and a half 
people whose own history took place 
in times and areas quite foreign to 
the general view, and whose memories 
are of quite a different stock. This 
is not uncommon. People have been 
on the move since the beginning of 
time, and the clash of cultures has 
formed a dominant theme of the 
history of mankind. In fact, factors 
of this clash and struggle of peoples 
form a larger part of man’s history 


Since 





than any one of those that predomin- 
ate in present Canadian historical 
perspective. 

The history of Canada then, like 
the history of the United States, pre- 
sents a variant of the process dealt 
with in these two books. It is the 
flux from which all have 
arisen, and to which some have de- 
clined. 


societies 


It is the most crucial arena 
of Canadian life. From it springs the 
most important of our choices, on it 
we must found the most vital of our 
policies. No aspect of contemporary 
life is insulated from it, and we must 
come to terms with it to achieve any 
of the ends and ideals which we pro- 
fess, and which we think the society 
stands for. We can learn a great 
deal from the past experience of the 
United States, but for our own 
choices we must depend on research, 
and studies similar to the two under 
discussion. 

On the surface of it, the two books 
are markedly different. Professor 
Yuzyk’s story is of the difficult but 
gradual and orderly transition of a 
people from one culture to another; 
the Zubek-Solberg story is, in con- 
trast, one of strife, antagonism, and 
aggression apparently ending in 
futility on both sides. However, both 
stories present a pattern familiar to 
anyone acquainted with problems of 
assimilation and 
which there 
learned. 

The long history of the Ukraine 
has been an unhappy one. When the 
first large numbers of Ukrainians 
arrived in Canada at the turn of the 
century, the land and its people had 
been subject to one foreign domina- 
tion after another. Yet for all that 


from 
deal to be 


integration, 
is a great 
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they had not succumbed, and they 
came to Canada full of affection and 
regret for their native land, deter- 
mined to continue to aid it as best 
they could. The story of their lives 
since then in Canada is one common 
to many immigrant groups in North 
America. Integration began in the 
technical areas of their lives, in the 
demand of North American farming. 
and ate its way slowly into all the 
others. By means of their own 
organizations they were able to ad- 
just to the impact of Canadian life 
ever-present in the surrounding en- 
vironment. The internal religious 
struggles, and the presence of com- 
munism in their midst perhaps is the 
only testimony to the 
which 
undergoing 


destructive 
personalities 
transition. For- 
tunately they seem to have been under 
less pressure to 
characteristics of 


beset 
such 


fe yrces 


outward 
Canadianization 


assume 


than other groups in other places, 
and could make the adjustment at a 
rate gentle enough to maintain some 
equilibrium. Yet, there remain some 
unsolved problems which Professor 


Yuzyk barely mentions. The classic 
alienation of the second generation 
seems to have affected this group to 
some degree, though the author seems 
reluctant to come to grips with it. 
Secondly, it remains a question as to 
whether the original organizations are 
flexible enough to suit the newly 
arrived Ukrainians, and to engulf the 
tensions between the two groups. The 
result, at least in respect to the earlier 
group, seems to. be a Ukrainian- 
Canadian, though whether he lives 
with reasonable contentment in one 
transitional world, or with despera- 
tion in two is still unanswered. 





All of us are acquainted with one 
or another of the Dukhobor 


pades. 


esca- 


For the reviewer at least, the 
only thought devoted to them was to 
admit that stripping was perhaps 
the most effective of all weapons in a 


society largely dominated by colonial 
Victorian morality. However, in the 
Dukhobor history, we are able to 
see with much greater clarity the con- 
flicts and terrors of the migrant, often 
obscured in more gradual change. 
The Dukhobors with little 
loyalty or affection for their native 
land. They wanted only to be alone 
to lead the kind of life to which they 
dedicated. Yet even in the 
wilderness, differences are not borne 


came 


were 


easily among men, especially when 
one refuses to be apologetic for them. 
Their lives were one long struggle 
with the government and with the 
people who lived near them. The 
nature of their group life and their 
high degree of interdependence made 
each adjustment, each approximation 
to life in Canada sharp and violent, 
instead of gradual and slow. Each 
was marked by secession, internecine 
strife, migration, and eventually the 
extremes of retaliation marked by 
the arson and nudism of the radical 
Sons of Freedom. The pathetic 
quality of the history lies in the fact 
that they demonstrated a_ stability 
and intensity of devotion that in an- 
other place at another time might 
have won great honour and success. 
Here it was merely a matter of attri- 
tion. The pattern of their lives in 
Canada is different, because the be- 
ginnings were, but the process was 
the same. Not only did it bring into 
sharper relief the problems of the 
migrant, it also demonstrated the 
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attitudes of the majority, often there 
and felt, but not explicit. Though 
there were some heartening signs of 
justice, the stupidity on both sides 
is hardly credible, and the impatience 
and intolerance with which they were 
constantly faced presents an un- 
pleasant picture. The solution is not 
yet at hand, and though Canada is 
not likely to be faced with a similar 
situation, there is a good deal still 
to be learned from it. 

These stories are important, and 
there are a great many more to be 
told. Yet, despite the enthusiasm for 
any books of this kind, these two are 
disappointing. Neither of the authors 
appear to be aware of the context 
in which they are writing, or of the 
work already done in these fields. 
Though each situation is unique, 
there is no reason to begin without 
all the resources at hand. Professor 
Yuzyk fortunately has not accepted 
a simple notion of assimilation, and 
has taken pains to describe its re- 
ciprocal nature in the contributions 
of the Ukrainians to Canadian life. 
Unfortunately, the other authors seem 
without comprehension of this, and 
have accepted the assumption of 
superficial habits as satisfactory in- 
dications of assimilation. On the 
other hand, the Dukhobor book is 
infinitely more readable than the 
other, and one must make some allow- 
ances for style. Yet simplification 
ought not to be at the expense of 
ignoring important aspects of the 
subject. 

These books are therefore only first 
steps on a long road. There is a 
great deal we must know, a great 
deal which we can only find out in 
Canada, and a great deal which we 





must disseminate amongst the general 
population, all of whom are involved. 
Both books suggest the need for more 
and perhaps better coordinated re- 
search in this direction. Any society 
which accepts within its borders 
members of other societies will change 
as a result. We must make the change 
as easy as possible, and the choices 
involved in it must be clear. 
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Correspondence 
The Editor: 


There is one subject which I should 
like to see discussed in the columns 
of your journal because it is a sub- 
ject on which the adults of Canada 
need to be educated. That subject 
is the abolition of capital punishment. 


I should like to see public opinion 
mobilized, groups of citizens orga- 
nized, and petitions presented to 
Parliament urging our Government 
to set an example to the world in 
abolishing this vicious practice. 


The reasons why capital punish- 
ment should be abolished are these: 


1. It is contrary to the command- 


ment of the Bible. 


2. It makes the hangman commit 
the same act for which the criminal 
is punished. 


3. The criminal can be prevented 
from committing further crimes by a 
prison sentence without making a 
criminal out of the executioner. 


War is the most awful thing in the 
world. Some wonderful day it will 
be outlawed forever. But no single 
country can by itself put an end to 
war; it must defend itself against 
aggression. However, capital punish- 
ment can be stopped within a country 
without risk. 


Let us have no more gallows in 
Canada! 


Mrs. O. Bervy. 





A Film of Your Own 


Graeme 


DOUBT if there is any Canadian 

organization which would not give 
their corporate eye teeth for a good 
motion picture of their own—a film 
which not only tells, but shows to 
hundreds of thousands 
and program. 


their aims 


Many organizations now have their 
own films, and are daily reaping the 
benefits of such a potent public rela- 
tions medium. The tragedy is that 
more groups despite 
Canada’s of non- 
and the tre- 
mendous demand for good educa. 
tional and promotional films from 


coast to coast. 


have not, 


unique pattern 


theatrical distribution 


Some fortunate groups have a 
sufficient public relations war chest 
to finance a film immediately—more 
do not. But many, many films are 
made each year—where does the 
money come from? 

Frequently it comes from the group 


members. The Independent Order of 


Oddfellows in Ontario is now pro- 


ducing a film financed by a special 
voluntary assessment of only twenty- 
five cents per member. A women’s 
organization is following the same 
pattern on a national scale and at 
one dollar per member. The Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association 
made three bush training films and 
sold prints in advance of production 
to their member companies at a price 
sufficient to recover both production 
and print costs. 

Sometimes a national headquarters 
will finance production while their 
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branches pay for the prints. Dominion 
Boy Scouts made Farewell to Lord 
Rowallen with the provinces buying 
the prints. St. John Ambulance pro- 
duced a series of twenty sound slide 
films on First Aid and sold over 
one hundred sets to their provincial 
members and to industry. 

Sometimes Government will help. 
Hold Back The Night, the film which 
tells about glaucoma and was pro- 
duced for the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind was partially 
financed by the National Department 
of Health and Welfare. The Quebec 
Pulp and Paper Safety Association 
was assisted financially by The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board when they 
made their award-winning Story of 
Pierre and Marie. The Peoples of the 
Maritimes Series (Acadians, Gaels 
of Cape Breton, Men of Lunenburg) 
were jointly sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Geographical Society, the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia and the National 
Film Board. 

Industries with a good sense of 
public relations have frequently spon- 
sored public service films. Good 
examples are Imperial Oil’s The 
Loon’s Necklace and Newfoundland 
Scene. Imperial Tobacco made Royal 
Winter Fair. Carlings have a series 
of films which has greatly assisted 
conservation groups in Canada. 
General Motors sponsored the film on 
the Marian Congress which used 
Buicks and over 400,000 Canadians 
have seen it. A more recent example 


is the sponsorship by Walter M. 





Lowney of a film on the big Boy 
Scout Jamboree. Its distribution will 
be by the Scouts themselves. 

Sports organizations lean heavily 
on industry. Seagram’s produces The 
Canadian Open Golf film each year. 
The Grey Cup Football game has 
been successively sponsored by Wm. 
Neilson’s, Weston’s Biscuits, and 
James Richardson & Sons. Even the 
Big Four Football clubs have every 
play of every game taken for them 
by local breweries and the films are 
used for coaching, scouting and 
promotion. 

There are many other ways of 
financing a film. The Ottawa Super- 
Huity Shop made a grant to the 
Rheumatism Society for their Treat- 
ment of Arthritis. The Grenfell Asso- 
ciation of Canada uses Challenge of 
the Labrador, a Canadian produced 
film paid for by the Grenfell Associa- 
tion of America. 

There are very few organizations 
which could not use a film of their 
owr. and perhaps these examples will 
be sufficient to start you thinking of 
the possibilities and the logical means 
of attainment. Form a film com- 


mittee to study the question—and ask 
them to bring in the answers to six 
points: 


1. What story do we want to tell 
in our film? 


To what audience or audiences 
do we want to tell it? 


How might we finance it? 
What method of distribution 
would we use? 
Who should be in charge of our 
film project? 

6. Who should be our producer? 


Do this, and you will have taken 
a long step forward. What other 
groups in Canada have done, you 
can do too. Your story can be told 
to hundreds of thousands with all 
the combined power of audio-visual 
presentation — sight, sound, move- 
ment, colour, music and dramatic 
impact. Your film can be screened 
before thousands of groups — and 
over television. And in many cases 
it can literally pay for itself through 
a new found public understanding of 
your aims and-of your program. 

Form your film committee now— 
and have a film of your own! 
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The Island, The Don and The 


Humber 


Charmian 
sp philosopher John Locke said, 


“He that will make a good use 
of any part of his life must allow 
a large part of it to recreation”. Our 
society not only recognizes this but 
its members also own the luxury of 
leisure. We can afford to have the 
concept of recreation play such a 
large part as it does in our social 
conscience. the seventeenth 
century, however, there has been a 
change in the quality of city life. 
Our urban much 


Since 


communities are 


larger and more hastily built now 
than was before possible or necessary. 


One essential environmental change 
has accompanied urban growth and 
concentration. There are fewer fields, 
fewer woods and fewer unpolluted 
swimming holes accessible to a city 
dweller. It is no longer easy for a 
person who lives in a city to redis- 
cover his relationship with the earth. 
This is especially true of those cities 
in North America where growth has 
been too fast for planning or whose 
citizens have not had time to realize 
what was happening or how impor- 
tant it was. Recreation, in our time, 
means more often engaging in a 
spectator sport than taking a walk 
in the country. 

The particular value of more or 
less untouched countryside to human 
beings, with the sort of recreation it 
offers, is difficult to assess. One can 
hardly name the product of a walk 
in a forest and extoll its virtues in 
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precise terms as compared with the 
relaxation of watching a movie. This 
difficulty, accompanied others, 
haunts Canadian city planners in 
their efforts to promote “green belt” 
use of city land. Canadians have 
always been surrounded by wilder- 
ness and find it hard to comprehend 
that it may disappear. On top of 
that, the rapidly expanding industrial 
character of Canadian cities and city 
life, combined with the ready acces- 
sibility of the northern forests for 
holidays, has created in the inhabi- 
tants of most communities an attitude 
of unconcern about city park lands. 
Expediency and short term con- 
venience has generally governed the 
growth of Canadian towns. 


by 


By a “green belt” is usually meant 
a strip of land devoted to agriculture 
or forest, which is to surround a city 
and, in some way, balance the life 
of an urban society. This idea has 
a very long history and since the 
industrial revolution its importance 
has increased in planning theory. 
In many cases such a strip of land 
around a city is impractical and the 
planners have had to revise the basic 
idea. Now they usually speak of open 
space for recreation in a city to avoid 
the difficulties implied in a surround- 
ing belt. Gradually the concept is 
becoming familiar to Canadians as 
the influence of city planning 
becomes more positive. 





The Don Valley 


(An important event in this educa- 
tive process was the conference called 
together on October 17, 1953, in 


Toronto, by the Community Planning 
Association of Canada and the Local 
Council of Women, to discuss “Open 
Space for Recreation in the Toronto 


Area”. 


attempt to 


Metropolitan The meeting 
stimulate the 


needed public support for government 


was an 


action to provide for adequate recrea- 
tional resources. one of Toronto’s 
most urgent problems. 

Toronto has three unique resources 
its Island. the Don 
Valley and the Humber Valley, as 
well as considerable lake frontage. 
Most of these areas are not now in 
an ideal condition for the people 


living in Toronto to use to fullest 


for recreation: 
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advantage. Many who live in 
city ignore, or are forced to ignore, 
the not-quite-idyllic spots that remain ° 
to them in their city, and choke the 
highways leading north on holidays 
in order to find a place to enjoy the 
sunshine or have a swim. Another 
part of the question of open space 
for recreation in this city is the 
maintenance of small parks where 
mothers can take their small children 
and where those who like an orga- 
nized game can gather to play. 
Toronto Island is a fairly large 
body of land lying to the south of 
the city with a permanent and semi- 
permanent population. In the summer 
it is swamped with people looking 
for escape from the heat of the 
sidewalks. It becomes the abused 





subject of election speeches, of many 
of the inhabitants’ conversations dur- 
ing the spring floods, and is generally 
conceded by visitors to be an un- 
satisfactory place to bathe and picnic. 
Even drinking fountains and a few 
open fireplaces would be a great 
improvement. The Humber and the 
Don are the two that run 
through Toronto creating large and 
deep ravines that split the city. These 
ravines remain largely undeveloped 
and lack proper 
Sewage spoils the water for bathing. 
Private properties restrict long walks 
and trash detracts from the scenery. 


rivers 


roads or access, 


During the conference it became 
apparent that for Toronto effective 
development and conservation of 
these resources is no simple problem. 
Three things are needed. The first 
and greatest need is for strongly 
directed public opinion on the sub- 
ject, the second is for a plan of 
development of a green belt and a 
decision on the principle to guide 
planning, and the third is for access 
\ Although it has 
been shown in Toronto that it is 


to enough money. 


possible for a small community to 
organize a small area for a playing 
ground independently, government 
help is needed for large scale changes 
and the long term planning to make 
a significant difference in the appear- 
ance and usefulness of the ravines 
and island. 

When thinking of the plan for 
development, one speaker said, those 
responsible must remember the area 
will have a variety of uses which 
will change time to time. 
“Umpty-ump acres per umpty-ump 


from 


people” is not as good a rule to use 
in planning recreational space as it 
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is to think of a small area with an 
interesting pattern related to a com- 
munity, and in which people find it 
pleasant to be. It was pointed out 
that it is important to understand 
what we mean by “play” for children. 
‘A common understanding of the 
term is that the children have a place 
to go to be out of the way, but a play 
period is a period in which children 
learn to become resourceful and inde- 
pendent. It is essentially a learning 
experience. 


The conference was the first step 
in organizing an important part of 
the public opinion of Toronto. The 
delegates to the meeting were repre- 


sentatives of nearly all the civic 
minded institutions that exist in the 
city. The meeting, itself, was not an 
entirely effective instrument for the 
task of seizing the attention of a 
community and coordinating the 
energies of those that attended. It 
was too long, not all of the speakers 
realized their purpose, and the dele- 
gates were uncertain about what part 
they were to play in making it have 
results. It might be argued that such 
a conference should be stimulating 
and brief, and should limit its aim to 
starting action on making plans. The 
speakers, of which there seemed to 
be too many (at least thirteen people 
gave lengthy talks!), were nearly all 
concerned in outlining details to the 
assembly which could not fail to 
bore an inactive, non-participating 
audience: details which for the most 
part were unnecessary to the picture 
representatives wanted to take back 
to their organizations. Members of 
the large audience found it difficult 
to relate themselves to the panels and 
ask questions on the material they 





were given. The body responsible 
for calling the meeting and for its 
excellent organization did not follow 
through with concrete proposals for 
making the conference effective. As 
a result, many people lost interest 
in the conclusions of the discussion 
and those who stayed were too tired 
to concentrate on the motions that 
were proposed. The main fault, and 
one that is quite forgivable, was that 
the organization of the meeting 
showed an overestimation of the 
length of time people who are new 
to a subject can concentrate. 

One very good device was used 
to give the delegates a feeling of 
purpose. This was a film shown and 
explained by a guest from Detroit. 
It was a documentary of the recrea- 
tional area developed in the valleys 
of the Huron and Clinton rivers near 
Detroit. This project, started in 1939, 
represents the equivalent of a green 
belt area around Detroit. The 
imaginative and effective way the 
Americans developed the area was 
obvious from the film and made one 
thoughtful about the possible scope 
of a well formulated plan in the 
Toronto district. 

The failure of previous green belt 
proposals in Toronto has been due 
partly to the lack of a unified metro- 
politan administration. This factor’s 
influence on the present proposal is 
at least reduced. The conference of 
October 17 has been followed, wisely, 
by the forming of a Continuing Com- 
mittee to ensure that there will be 
further developments. It will be 
interesting and instructive to other 
communities to see what solutions 
Toronto will find for the conditions 
which now oppress it. 


A LAND BREEZE FROM NORWAY 
Fred Krogsrud 


URING World War II, when 

some Norwegian ships reached 
port and some did not, the Norwegian 
Government undertook a major pro- 
gramme for the welfare of seamen 
abroad, Peace presented wider oppor- 
tunities, and 1946 saw the establish- 
ment of the Statens Velferdskontor 
for Handelsflaten (Government Wel- 
fare Office for the Merchant Navy). 


Facilities in foreign ports were 
maintained and increased. Hotels 
provided good and inexpensive lodg- 
ing. Welfare secretaries were strate- 
gically located to advise seamen where 
to go and what to see; to help them 
arrange courses of study, to recom- 
mend books, promote sports activities 
and supply films for the ships’ 
cinemas. Many of these activities 
coordinated with 
Sweden and Denmark. 


were those of 


This was good, but it was not 
enough, for several reasons. Norway’s 
vast merchant fleet, third largest in 
the world, consists increasingly of 
oil tankers, which rarely visit home 
ports and spend very little time in 
any port. After many weeks at sea, 
a tanker spends about 24 hours load- 
ing or discharging its cargo—and 
this must be done at a distance from 
towns and populated districts, due to 
the dangers of fire and explosion. 


It became obvious that the great 
need was to supply services while the 
ships were at sea. This was the point 
of view of Mrs. Karen Tischendorf, 
who spent years visiting and living 
on cargo ships, helping crew members 





with their problems and acting as 
educational adviser. She proposed 
that the Welfare Office put students 
aboard the ships. 


As a so-called “welfare student”, 
| was appointed in July, 1952, to 
organize off-time activities on board 
the tanker “Hegh Eagle”, of Oslo. 
a modern vessel of almost 23,000 tons 
carrying a crew of 50. She sailed 
between the Persian Gulf and Europe. 


My task included organizing edu- 
cation, arranging sports activities, 
bringing about social evenings and 
being on hand with 


advice and 


guidance. 

I joined the vessel in Thameshaven, 
an oil port outside London, where a 
Norwegian welfare secretary brought 
a film projector, a present from the 
shipowners, on board. The projector 
gave me a good start, for the cinema 
performances became very popular. 
\ committee was appointed to manage 
cinema affairs and establish a film 
fund to which each man made a regu- 
lar monthly contribution, for the 
hiring of films. There is no charge 
for Welfare Office films, which are 
sent from ship to ship via exchange 
centres all over the world, but the 
number of film projectors on Nor- 
wegian vessels has increased so con- 
siderably that the Welfare Office can 
no longer cover the demand with 
their own films. Arrangements have 
therefore been made with a film hir- 
ing bureau which provides films to 
ships in all parts of the world for a 
very reasonable charge. 


We also managed to share the 
pleasure of our cinema with other 
vessels which do not yet have pro- 
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jectors. Two hundred vessels are now 
equipped with projectors. Once, when 
we were approaching the oil port of 
Mena-al-Ahmadi in Kuwait, we were 
accompanied by another Norwegian 
tanker on the way to the same des- 
tination. We hailed her by radio, 
while we were still several days out, 
invited her crew to a cinema 
performance when both ships reached 
port. The invitation was gratefully 
received and we were told to expect 


and 


a full house. In return, our guests 
suggested that we arrange a social 
evening together during our stay in 
port. It was also decided to arrange 
a football match and a tug-of-war 
on the quay. For the next few days, 
the radio crackled with lively plans. 
Unfortunately, it turned out that 
there was only time for the football 
match and the cinema show. The 
other items on the programme had 
to be dropped, because of the short 
time spent in loading. It shows how 
little one can plan and decide things 
in advance on board a tanker. But 
we did have an opportunity to please 
our guests with a cinema show, when 
there would otherwise have been no 
opportunity for diversion. Our com- 
panions were not the only Norwegians 
at Mena-al-Ahmadi and after their 
ship sailed we invited other Norwe- 
gian crews aboard the “Hegh Eagle”. 
Altogether we had a 6-hour non-stop 
cinema performance, each of our 
three cinema operators taking a turn. 


The essence of my work on board 
was education. I started courses in 
English, French, Norwegian, mathe- 
matics and finally Spanish. Past 
experience suggested it would be 
most effective to split the scholars 





into groups of three or four. The 
contact was splendid and attendance 
was especially good, because the 
pupils never liked to miss lessons 
when their absence would be so 
noticeable. This would rarely hap- 
pen, for there was great interest in 
all the courses, particularly in Eng- 
lish. In this course we used a be- 
ginner’s book specially written for 
seamen and published by the Welfare 
Office. There were gramophone 
records to go with the book, some 
with English and others with Ameri- 
can voices. These gave the instruction 
a more real and varied character. 


In my report to the Welfare Office 
at the end of 1952, | was able to tell 
them that altogether 30 seamen were 
participating in the courses. There 
were five classes studying English; 
three learning French, one studying 
Norwegian and one studying mathe- 
matics. In addition to these groups, 
one of the ordinary seamen led an 
additional course in English. A mess 
boy and I started teaching ourselves 
Spanish. After studying some time 
together, we started our own group 
in this language. 


While some of the students on the 
“Hegh Eagle” took courses chiefly 
to pass time, nearly all of them had 
serious purposes — to enrich their 
understanding and enjoyment of life. 
Very often, the courses gave them 
practical advantages they could ob- 
tain in no other way. A number of 
my pupils studied with a view to pre- 
paring themselves for the maritime 
trade schools in the future. 


Organized education was often the 
means of stimulating _ initiatives 
among crew members, some of whom 


instruction leaders them- 
In this connection, I should 
like to mention the electrician’s danc- 
ing class, which had an enormous 
attendance. During the warm tropical 
evenings seamen of all ages would 
swarm on deck to dance to modern 
tunes. The dancing class was a regu- 
lar source for humorous comments 
in the ship’s magazine “Eagle”’. 


became 
selves. 


A gymnastics class had good atten- 
dance to begin with and we had a 
morning and evening session, but 
early darkness and hot weather some- 
times put a stop to any unnecessary 
physical exercise. We had good foot- 
ball equipment'on board and were 
able to form two complete teams. 
We were fortunate enough to have a 
few weeks’ stay at a shipyard in 
Holland and we played many matches 
at the Welfare Office’s football field 
in Rotterdam. 


Social evenings were well attended 
by the officers and the crew. A typical 
programme would include a quiz, 
community singing, recitations and 
reading of the ship’s magazine. We 
also performed sketches which were 
very successful and brought to light 
unsuspected dramatic talent. 


The value of such work depends 
very much on whether activities are 
continued after the “welfare student” 
has left the ship. When I went ashore 
after more than a year’s work on 
board I had got a number of my 
pupils to take up the work of leading 
courses in English, French, Spanish, 
physics, arithmetic and mathematics. 
A sports club and a football club 
existed; the film committee continued 
its activities. A welfare group had 





been selected to coordinate the 


various projects. 


What I have appreciated most after 
leaving the ship are the letters I have 
received from the crew telling me 
about continuing and new activities. 


Seamen have often felt that they are 
barred by time and distance from 
ordinary society. On the “Hegh 
time and distance have to 
some extent been conquered. 


(UNESCO). 


Eagle”, 


Brussels June-July 1953 


N March, 1950, Dr. Arnold Walter, 

Director of the Faculty of Music 
of the University of Toronto, in a 
letter to Dr. Azenedo, the Director 
of the Music Council of UNESCO, 
said in part: “. . . I should like to 
submit a proposal for the considera- 
tion of the Council. To put it briefly, 
1 am convinced that there is a great 
need for an /nternational Centre for 
Music Education whose task it should 
be to collect, to clarify and to subject 
to critical comparison reports and 
material relating to music education 
from all countries; to publish mate- 
rial on important aspects of music 
education, to organize international 
congresses on music education; and 
to sponsor the exchange of teachers.” 


From this suggestion of Dr. 
Walter’s grew the First International 
Conferences of Music Education held 
in Brussels in June-July, 1953. At 
this conference Dr. Walter became 
the first president of the International 
Society of Music Education, a post 
well suited to his energy, experience 
and renown. In this and the February 
issue we publish excerpts from papers 


read at the conference, concluding 
with Dr. Walter’s paper, Music Edu- 
cation on the American Continent. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Georges Duhamel 


\ cardinal problem is the problem 
of the meaning to be attributed to 
pure music, to music without words, 
without argument. 


Rationalism, which is the very basis 
of Western civilization and which 
deserves its place in our lives, save 
when it runs to excess in the religion 
of mechanization — rationalism has 
bred habits, and exacting habits, in 
Western men. The neophytes of 
rationalism ask of everything, and in 
every connection: “What does that 
“What does that signify?” 
I can, of course, quite understand 
this often obstinate questioning. But 
I think that, since the beginning of 
the new century, a new generation 
has grown up in the world of science, 
a generation which knows that the 
rational must be wide enough to in- 
clude the irrational. Music often dis- 
turbs and tends to irritate young 
minds or minds which have remained 
immature. They ask that it should be 
translated into familiar terms, that 
it should be explained, whenever it 
is unaccompanied by words or even 
by a title—Symphony in C major, as 


mean?” 





a title, does not necessarily mean that 
the piece is written in an affirmative 
mood, for despite arbitrary attribu- 
tions, the major key is not necessarily 
more optimistic or cheerful than the 
minor. 


I believe that, so far as pure music 
is concerned, teachers should show 
their pupils that this music is a splen- 
did vessel to which we ourselves con- 
sign the things which move and stir 
us. Nevertheless, if the creator of 
the music has written even one word 
in the margin, that word is a light 
and guide to us. If however the word 
has been added later, by zealous 
admirers, we are entitled to treat it 
with mistrust and to seek, in any 
given page, for what we ourselves 
hope to find there. 


We are much given to talking of 
This 
represents a very summary judgment. 
Generally speaking, classical music is 
respected; it has endured through 
the centuries and that, in itself, com- 
mands respect. On the works of con- 
temporary composers, the professional 


good music and bad music. 


critics ply their pen unflaggingly. 
They may enlighten us and guide us 
in our choice. They may equally well 
lead us astray. Where musical works 
are concerned, as with literature or 
the visual arts, it is for us to develop 
our taste make our own 


own and 


selection. Folk music is almost always 


good and holds a great place in our 
memories, especially when it has 
stood the test of time, when the taste 
of a whole people has gradually dis- 
carded the mediocre and preserved 
the best. That indeed is the reason 
why folk themes have so large a place 
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in the music of the great composers, 
in all western countries. 


While there may be cases in which 
we are entitled to hesitate, while there 
may even be works on which we 
reserve judgment, while we may 
sometimes adopt a quite naturally 
and indeed wisely cautious attitude 
towards the experiments of innova- 
tors, until these experiments result in 
works worthy of the name, all music- 
lovers are, on occasion, agreed that 
certain musical works are not merely 
undistinguished, but vulgar or coarse 
and therefore devoid of any educa- 
tional, enlightening 
value. 


improving or 


This brings us face to face with a 
peculiarity of our nature and more 
especially of our musical memory. 
We cannot control our memory. It 
receives and records a jumble of good 
and bad. A silly, trivial melody of 
absolutely no real worth may etch 
itself into our memory and obsess us. 
In the Chronique des Pasquier, I have 
depicted a musician who is, in my 
eyes a very angel of music, a being 
who has received every possible gift, 
every possible grace. Cecile Pasquier 
admits one day to her brother Lau- 
rent, her affectionate confidant: “I 
have lived all my life on Bach and 
Mozart, Handel and Couperin; but 
for two days past I have been tor- 
mented by a wretched street song. 
It must mean that I am no longer 
pure. We only get what we deserve.” 


Poor Cecile blames herself, but she 
is wrong. We cannot shut our ears 
at will when base and barbarous 
music sounds close at hand. I con- 
however, that the teacher 
should do all he can to protect his 


sider, 





pupils from such poisoned meats. It 
will be very difficult for him to do so 
in this age in which we are compelled 
to live. And this brings me to a few 
remarks on the question of mecha- 
nized music. 

On the strength of several writings 
on civilization, in which I frankly 
revealed my uneasiness at the vogue 

| might also say the dictatorship 
of mechanized music, I have been re- 
garded as an opponent of broadcast- 
How 
Admittedly, I originated 
the expression “tinned music’, 


ing, and even of recordings. 
Ww rongly ! 
and 
| have no desire to withdraw it. But 
the problem is quite simple. Recorded 
music and broadcast music presup- 
pose scientific inventions of which 
mankind has certainly some reason 
to be proud. But the technique and 
the apparatus used are not primarily 
concerned in the case. When recorded 
music is good and beautiful, I like 
it and gladly use the gramophone. 
Unfortunately, mechanized music, the 
music spread abroad by mechanical 
means, is too often inane when it is 
not actually disgusting. It is usually 
poured out by high-powered instru- 
ments capable of annihilating both 


distance and obstacles. I well remem- 


ber a ship on which I once spent a 
fortnight. 
where, even on the bridge. The taste- 
less, revolting flow poured out even 
through the raging of the storm. In 
not one of the public rooms was the 


Music was laid on every- 


traveller allowed to 


meditate in 
I was strongly tempted to 
shatter the whole wretched, offensive 


apparatus. 


silence. 


Until our scientists have invented 
a “sound shield” or “sound beaming” 
we shall have to defend ourselves as 
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best we may against this flood of 
sordid music which assails our ears 
even at meal-times, even at moments 
of rest and meditation. I would ven- 
ture to advise educators to protect, 
as far as possible, the ears of those 
entrusted to their care, bearing in 
that the capacities of the 
memory are not inexhaustible. An 
insipid air, a trite refrain, a com- 


mind 


monplace or displeasing melody may 
be implanted in a young child’s 
memory and monopolize the place 
that might have been occupied by a 
pure, divine melody of Bach. 


| am well aware that the public 
is fickle in its taste. An opera which 
once was considered dull and second 
rate may suddenly come back into 
fashion, like the Louis-Philippe style 
or any other that was previously out 
of favour. The glorious, holy music 
of the masters also suffers eclipse 
from time to time. Bach, of whom I 
have just spoken, remained in obli- 
vion for a hundred years before the 
sun of full glory shone upon his 
works. This is yet another reason 
for distrusting the variations of taste 
and for shielding young minds and 
hearts from things which may spoil 
their freshness and possibly tarnish 
them for ever. 


I have still to say a few words 
about what are called natural apti- 
tudes. There is no doubt that some 
children show no love of music and 
indeed no obvious aptitude for it. 
They sing out of tune and, from the 
outset, react against initiation into 
the mysteries of what is presented to 
them simply as an “Accomplishment”. 


I should like to point out that, 
where reading, writing, and arithme- 





tic are concerned, education overrides 
the capricious inclinations of school- 
children. No pupil, unless he is ill 
or mentally defective, is ever dis- 
pensed from learning how to read, 
write and count. I very much hope 
that instruction in music will be made 
compulsory and that proper tests in 
music will be introduced, so that it 
may be given weight in the final 
assessment of our future citizens. 
Music should in no case be regarded 
as an optional subject, which a child 
may or may not study. It is one of 
the most powerful forces at the 
teacher’s disposal for the training of 
the character. I would add that the 
popularization of mechanized music, 
recorded or broadcast, tends to reduce 
the number of amateur performers. 
“Why should I take the trouble to 
produce music when I only have to 
put on a record or turn the knob of 
the wireless set?” That is the way 
most peoples’ mind work nowadays. 
But in this connection I must repeat 
what I have said elsewhere: profes- 
sional musicians are recruited from 
among amateurs. The virtuosi emerge 
as a consequence of a long and patient 
process of selection, which is initiated 
at the average level of the many. The 
day when the teaching of music de- 
clines, when the growth of a new 
generation of amateurs is jeopardized, 
the decline of the virtuoso will have 
begun. And as we must have virtuosi 
to make our mechanized music, that 
day—which, I trust, will never come 

will bring home to men that the 
facilities afforded by our wonderful 
mechanization have ended by killing 
music, since they have robbed us of 
our virtuosi and indeed of our crea- 
tive artists. 
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A PROPOSAL TO FOUND AN 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
Charles Seeger 


The teaching of music is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a profes- 
sion, requiring special abilities and 
special training, and one in which the 
musical and the educational factors 
are equally important. It can enlist 
the highest devotion of individual 
persons and the substantial support 
of governments, private institutions 
and the general public in all civilized 
countries. 


Can we still afford to rest, as we 
have for so many centuries, on the 
complacent belief that a good teacher 
never lacks pupils and a generous 
patron, a worthy object for his bene- 
ficence? I believe we cannot. For 
during the last fifty years a great 
change has come over the pursuit of 
our ancient and worthy profession, 
as it has over all other great profes- 
sions. This change has been the direct 
result of the technological innovations 
that have led to what we call “the 
media of mass communication” — 
phonograph, radio, cinema, televi- 
sion, printed matter in millions of 
copies, and universal elementary and 
secondary education. These inno- 
vations have not supplanted the 
centuries-old relationship of the indi- 
vidual teacher to individual student. 
But they have extended it in surpris- 
ing ways and at the same time modi- 
fied it enormously. We should study 
them carefully. For we have already 
begun to use them. And they have 
already begun to use us, our art and 
the teaching of it. 





The first question we should ask 
about mass communication is: 
controls them? 
present time 


who 
Obviously, at the 
at least in Europe and 
the Americas—the answer must be, 
first and foremost: the government 
offices and private companies that 
operate them. I shall call these the 
groups’. Second, are the 
technicians who take care of the de- 
I shall refer to 
“technical groups’. 
Third, is the mass of the populatior 
that “consumes” the product of these 
operations, in the form of disc, film, 
press release, radio and so on. Now, 
any music historian will, | am sure, 
tell you that prototypes of all three of 
these 


“policy 


tails of operation. 
these as the 


contributed 
variously throughout known history 
to the moulding of the traditions of 
music 


categories have 


and, so, of music teaching 
know it. A certain balance 
among the three of them has charac- 
terized the older, more stable cultures 
and a striving for some kind of 
balance marks the newer societies 


as we 


especially such colonial extension of 


older 


cultures as those in the 


Americas. 


Policy groups of governments, 
religious sects and of commerce 

have often exerted definitive control 
of the fine and popular arts of music 
and over the teaching of them. I am 
thinking especially of the early Chris- 
tian churches, both eastern and wes- 
tern, the various sects of the Reforma- 
tion, and the Great Religious Revival 
or New Light Movement in the United 
States of America from 1800 on, and, 
of course, of the disciplining of com- 


posers behind the iron curtain today. 
This control has been effective largely 
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because it is easy to assure unanimity 
of agreement among the members of 
small, compact policy groups espe- 
cially with respect of the larger con- 
siderations of style and use. It has 
been exercised, however, only occa- 
sionally, in times of great social 
tension, and has invariably relaxed 
after certain large objectives have 
been gained. Technical groups made 
up of practising musicians and 
teachers have carried out the detail 
called for by directives of policy 
groups, when given, but in the long 
run have normally controlled the 
large matters of style and use as well 
as the detail. This control has been 
effective largely because of the rather 
close feeling of brotherhood among 
musicians, where even differences of 
language, customs, economic level and 
status have overridden 
by a common devotion to the art. 
Even the heated disputes between 
conservatives and radicals invariably 
cool off, in the course of time, upon 
higher levels of agreement. 


social been 


During the nineteenth century, the 
external control of policy groups and 
the internal control of technical 
groups began to turn toward the 
masses of populations with a view 
to increasing the consumption of pro- 
ducts of the fine and popular arts. 
Until that time, the masses of popula- 
tions had made their own, or folk, 
music and had neither been offered 
nor sought much of anything else. 
Their share of control of fine and 
popular arts was almost negligible 
but of their own folk music it was 
virtually complete. By 1900, profes- 
sional musicians had nearly complete 
control of the fine art; businessmen 





and semi-professionals, of the popular 
art. But external controls of the 
living conditions of both rural and 
urban masses had led to corruption 
and partial loss of folk music tra- 
ditions. 


The rather sudden development, 
soon after 1900, of the media of mass 
communications, completely changed 
this picture. It accentuated the cor- 
ruption and near abandonment of 
folk music in all industrialized coun- 
tries. Instead of exercising control 
only in a large way in emergencies 
of social tension (as, for example, in 
Hitler’s Germany) the policy groups 
were by then able to exercise it upon 
a day-to-day operational basis. In- 
stead of occupying themselves with 
production and consumption of their 
own folk music, the masses tended 
to become consumers only of mass- 
produced music, and hence, through 
their enormous purchasing power and 
preference ratings, a potent factor in 
what was mass-produced. 


The and 


music teacher were thus in the way 


professional musician 
of losing much of their normal con- 
trol of the tradition of the fine art 
that they had exercised around 1900. 


They have tried to offset or compen- 


sate for this loss in a number of ways, 
of which I shall mention three. First, 
many competent, individual musicians 
and music teachers entered into the 
service of government agencies, busi- 
ness organizations and educational 
institutions, in administrative capa- 
Second, the knowledge of 
music has been deepend by specializa- 


cities. 


tion and broadened by correlation 
with many other specialized fields. 


Both of these trends have led to 
a greater tolerance of the diversities 
of musical experience and to a break- 
ing down of the barriers that had 
existed up to 1900 between the three 
main idioms of music — the fine, 
popular and folk arts. Governmental, 
business and institutional use of 
music also brought about a levelling 
of taste preferences for one idiom or 
another. Increased specialization in 
one idiom very often led into another. 
At the same time, the numbers of 
professional, semi-professional and 
even amateur musicians and teachers 
have been vastly increased by the 
rapid development of mass communi- 
cations. Conflicts of interest, on the 
one hand, and of opportunities for 
livelihood, on the other, have led to 
a third way in which musicians and 
music teachers have reacted to the 
era of mass communications, namely, 
professional organization. 


Organization of music activity has 
usually been undertaken for pursuit 
of two main ends— interest or protec- 
tion. A  musico-logical society is 
organized primarily — perhaps we 
should say exclusively—for interest; 
musicians unions, for protection. We 
all know of the benefits that have 
accrued, not only to the individuals 
concerned, but to society at large, 
from both of these types of organi- 
zation, both in Europe and in the 
Americas. In between these extremes, 
some organizations pursue both ends, 
though to varying extents, as, for 
the Music Teachers 
Association of the United 

America, 


instance. when 
National 
States of primarily an 
interest group, undertakes to secure 
legislation leading to establishment 





of certification of private music 
teachers by a State before they may 
legally teach in that State. 


Inevitably, both organization for 
interest and organization for protec- 
tion find that a third end comes into 
view, development of planned, con- 
certed action to build, promote and 
finally to assure administrative and 
public approval and support of a 
program of work under virtual control 
of the organization. The most con- 
spicuous example of this trend known 
to me is shown by the Musical Edu- 
cators National Conference of the 
United States of America, which has 
come to be the national planning body 
for music in the public schools and 
teacher training institutions of that 
The result is that instead 
of government control of materials, 


country. 


methods, personnel training, and of 
music instruction, the teachers them- 
with the 
communications, 


selves, in co-operation 


agencies of mass 
administrative officers, and leaders of 
the communities in which they work, 
determine the nature of, and effec- 
tively control, their music educational 
activities, through their virtually 


autonomous professional organiza- 


tion. 


Thus, effective pursuit of any one 
of these three organizational objec- 
tives—interest, protection and deve- 
lopment—may result in partial or 
virtual control of an activity. This 
because the 
communication 


is so, media of mass 
are, of necessity. 
dominated by a group and so give 
more and more power to groups that 


use them, and less and less to indivi- 


duals and masses of populations. 
Whether in a monarchy or a republic. 
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a democracy or a dictatorship, the 
group organized for interest, protec- 
tion or development, has come into 
its own with the aid of these techno- 
logical innovations. To the extent 
that a group integrates all three, it 
almost inevitably becomes a control 
group, or, as we say in the United 
States of America, more politely, a 
“pressure” group. The _ political 
reality of our day is not, then, the 
individual or the masses cf humanity 
of the romantic era, but the organized 
There is not a legislature, 
parliament or bureau that cannot 
brush off any individual, disregard 
or bear down upon large masses of 
populations, but must listen respect- 


group. 


fully to a well organized pressure 
group. 


Not for a moment would I have 
you think of this proposed organiza- 
tion as a control or pressure group. 
Probably, no young international 
organization should dream of ever 
doing any controlling or protecting 
Rather, I recommend it 
to you as primarily an interest group. 
We have much to learn from each 
other: how a little African boy 
acquires skill in ritual drumming; 
how the player of the zither creates 
while he re-creates a saga; how best 
to handle pre-school children; how 
to secure continuity from a good 
secondary school education in music 
into the adult life of an average 
working man or woman. 


whatever. 


In these Statutes you will observe, 
however, that provision is made for 
the setting up of an International 
Institute for Music Education, when 
funds for its operation may be ob- 
tained. This foreshadows in addition 





function for the 
Society. There is also provision for 
an International Journal of Music 
Education 
in this 
world. 


You will that the Statutes 
provide for three Standing Commit- 


a development 


something long overdue 


otherwise well publicized 


note 


tees: 1, for music in general educa- 
tion: 2, for education of the profes- 
sional musician: 3, for education of 
This 
union of the three main categories 
of music education is purposeful and, 


the scholar or musicologist. 


those of us who framed the document 
believe. conforms best to reality and 
is in the best interest of all. 


Each of you can follow the line of 
reasoning for yourselves. All 
fessional 


pro- 
first 
children. To the teacher greeting 
them in their first day of school, her 
pupils are more or less all alike. For 
many years most musicians will have 


musicians are at 


learned at least some of their music 
along with a crowd of children of 
their own age who will have turned 
out other than professional musicians. 
The same can be said of the musico- 
logist—he has first of all been a child. 
Later he must have become trained 
as a musician in company with other 
people similar 


young undergoing 


training. 


When the prospective musician and 
the musicologist begin their specia- 
lized professional training, they do 
not break off normal life and become 
Rather, the earlier 
training leads into an addition, not 


monstrosities. 


a substitution or supersession, of it. 
and 
should be regarded rather as an 


The specialized education is, 
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extension of pre-school and school 
education. Or, looking at it from the 
other direction, professional studies 
have their roots in general studies, 
just as the art studied has its roots 
in the general life of the community 
that cultivates it. 


I am quite aware that this has not 
been the view during the first half 
of the twentieth century. These 50 
years have been par excellence the 
era of specialization. But already, in 
nearly every branch of learning, the 
hope is being expressed that those 
strands which have been unravelled 
in the first half of the century will 
be woven together again in the second 
half. Music has become many dif- 
ferent things to many people. But to 
all of us, I believe, especially when 
we come face to face, from many 
parts of the world, in such gatherings 
as this, it is quite as true that music 


is one! 


Do not misunderstand me. We can 
prove scientifically the diversity of 
the musics of the world as we can that 
of all human observations. We can- 
not prove that music is one universal 
art any more than that all men are 
brothers. But we can—and many of 
us do—have faith in the oneness of 
music and of humanity. It is faith in 
the oneness of humanity that has 
brought into existence and inspired 
the great inter-governmental organi- 
zation that has convened this con- 
ference—Unesco. It is faith in the 
oneness of music that has brought 
into existence and inspired the infant 
non-governmental organization that 
has co-operated with UNEsco in pro- 
posing and planning this Conference 
—The International Music Council. 





Canadian School Children 


Help 


Save The Forests 


Josephine 


N a large sunny room overlooking 

a sweep of densely wooded slopes 
and gently rolling hills, three men 
were discussing the best means for 
preserving and improving the forests 
of Canada. The sunlight caught and 
played over the glass tubing of a 
neatly arranged exhibit on the pro- 
cess of making paper from wood. 
On a long table in the centre of the 
room stood a landscape plan of a 
school complete with model trees, 
shrubs, and playground equipment. 
Around the four walls were displayed 
striking posters on wood and wood 
products, forest fires, the lumbering 
industry, the exciting new spraying 
project “Battle of the Budworm”, 
and a more friendly poster with 
of happy, laughing 
children visiting the lumber camp. 

In the hands of one of the judges 
a thin laboriously lettered 
scrapbook bearing the names of two 
from little one-room 
rural school and the terse statement 
that they had done it without any 
assistance from their teacher. 

The posters, scrapbooks and land- 
scaping plans entries in a 
recent Forest Conservation Contest 
for schoolchildren conducted by the 
New Brunswick section of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association. The first 
prize was captured by a group of 
12-year-old boys and girls from a 
rural area. An honourable mention 


photographs 


was 


youngsters a 


were 


3 


B. Lynam 


Q 
oO 


was awarded to the entry by the two 
enthusiastic lads from the one-room 
country school. 

“Now that it is all over, we are 
sorry,’ wrote one gronp of young- 
sters from Green River, a rural area 
in the centre of the provincial 
lumbering industry. “We had such 
interesting times while we worked 
and learned so much we had never 
thought about before. We are really 
convinced now that we must keep our 
forests green”. 

The entry which won first prize 
was varied. There was a delightful 
collection of poems on trees, a beau- 
tifully conceived poster; an illustrated 
chart on the making of maple sugar; 
a book of songs about trees and the 
great Canadian forests; an exhibit 
the manufacture of paper; 
another entitled “Wood Everywhere”, 
showing the uses to which modern 
civilized man has put the products 
of the forests; a collection of twigs, 
seeds and bark, botanically labelled; 
and an excellent composition written 


on 


on a visit to a local wood industry. 
The group of 13 and 14-year-old 
youngsters who captured second place 
recorded the elaborate procedure 
which brought them success, starting 
with the naming of an impressive 
number of committees, to deal with 
illustrations, statistics, forest conser- 
vation, book-binding, materials, re- 
search and contact, and posters. The 





committees were purely organiza- 
tional units, for the class as a whole 
did the work and every pupil had a 
hand in preparing the 12” x 20” 
drawings in black and white which 
illustrated various conservation me- 
thods. 

The winners of the third prize had 
perhaps the most spectacular exhibit. 
It was composed of a series of large 


wall charts covering paper products, 
fires, a picture story of the industry 
from timber to paper, the “Battle of 
the Budworm”, and an essay on a 


trip to the scene of lumbering opera- 
tions in the woods. The story of a 
forest fire particularly well 
written and was vivid in its descrip- 
tive passages. 


was 


This is not the first time that the 
attention New 
Brunswick focussed on 
forest conservation by means of con- 
tests organized by the Forestry Asso- 
ciation. A number of the best posters 
contributed by children in 1952 have 
been reproduced and distributed in 
quantities throughout the country as 
an important part of the 
prevention campaign. 


of schoolchildren in 


has been 


fire- 


These projects are only one of a 
number ways in which New Bruns- 
wick is attempting through its youth 
to conserve its forest wealth. A 
special course in forestry is taught in 
many rural schools. In some areas 
large wood lots have been set aside 
by private contributors for the use of 
boys studying forestry. The revenue 
from these woodlots is turned back 
to the schools, frequently in the form 
of scholarships. 

A provincial forest ranger school 
has been in operation now for seven 
years and has an annual graduating 
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class of fifty. These young men are 
scientifically trained as wardens of 
the forest lands and have proved 
themselves invaluable in the struggle 
against destruction of _ this 
resource. 

At the university level, Canada has 
established several schools of forestry. 
One of these, attached to the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, was organized 
in 1908 and still holds a leading role 
in Canadian education. Students are 
enrolled from every province in 
Canada, the United States and Euro- 
pean countries. 

Contests like the one recently 
finished have done a great deal to 
stimulate interest in preservation and 
wise development of the country’s 
natural wealth. Trees are the crop in 
this seaside province of Canada. 
Their conservation is a matter of 
vital concern to all. Where better to 
develop an interest in conservation 
than in school classrooms? 


(UNESCO) 


vital 


© 

A feature of the desolate Negev 
(Israel) landscape is a series of 
regularly--spaced mounds of flint 
fragments, stretching for miles. It 
is thought that these were dew 
mounds in the middle of which were 
planted olive trees and vines. The 
wind blowing between the flints de- 
posited moisture on the flat stone 
surfaces within the mounds and thus 
watered the vine or tree. Dust and 
sand now block the spaces between 
the flints, but the experts have recom- 
mended that an experiment be made 
with these dew mounds and if it 
works, and olive trees may 
flourish again in the Negev for the 
first time since the 7th century A.D. 


vines 























IMITATION AND DESIGN and 
other Reid MacCallum, 
edited by William Blissett. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1953. 
pp. 209. $5.00. 


essays: 


The late Reid MacCallum, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Toronto Univer- 
sity, was at the time of his death 
working at a book on the theory of 
art. He was admirably equipped to 
tackle this subject: one of his par- 
ticular fields in philosophy was aes- 
thetics, and 
practical interest in poetry, painting, 
and Imitation and Design, 
edited by Professor Blissett from his 
published and unpublished writings 


and he had a lively 


music. 


and titled from the first essay, con- 
tains the three from this 
projected study that Professor Mac- 
Callum had more or less completed. 


sections 


Their subjects are painting, poetry, 
and myth. The longest. the title essay. 
is a remarkably lucid exposition of 


the theory of the representative arts 
and for plain helpfulness is worth 
any heavily-ballasted 
scholarly works. The essay on myth 

significantly titled “Myth and In- 
though interpreting the 
term in a very wide sense, is most 


number of 


telligence” 


precise and controlled; and the area 
MacCallum 
which to apply his principles is 
refreshingly not the chalked 
trampled battleground of Greek myth, 
but the serene field of Tao. 


Professor chooses in 


and 
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These three essays are followed by 
a study of Eliot’s Four Quartets, 
which is already well-known. The 
remaining four essays are all brief— 
“The Group of Seven”, “Contem- 
porary Aesthetic Theory”, “The Idea 
of Man”, “rirst and Second 
Self”. The last two make one especi- 
ally regret that Professor MacCallum 
did not finish his book, since for him 
religion is evidently the central 
human experience and that in relation 
to which art has its real relevance. 

The essays in Imitation and Design 
leave the reader with the sense of a 
fine personality, thinker, and teacher. 
Prose style is always an index of 
quality of mind, and MacCallum’s 
writing is clear, disciplined, and 
flexible. His starting-point is the 
intelligence looking about it and 
relying on its own good eyesight 
rather than on any constructed 
apparatus: his argument proceeds 
from this point, and is never out of 
touch with it. He has a great gift 
for illustration and sudden images, 
and a sharp and illuminating wit. 
The real unity behind what might 
have been a scrappy collection of odd 
papers is not the structure of the pro- 
posed book, whose outlines are not 
all so much as sketched in, but the 
integrity of a mind possessing evi- 
dently in a very high degree the 
qualities of brilliance, common-sense 
and humanity. 


and 


J.M. 





THE WILD PLACE: Kathryn Hulme. 
McClelland & Stewart, pp. 275; 
$4.25. 


From 1945 to 1951, Kathryn 
Hulme worked with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and with its successor, 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, in the American Zone of Occu- 
pation in Germany. Her job was the 
Displaced Person “in the strange 
half-world of the DP camps, where 
two million of Europe’s uprooted 
lived bracketed between two libera- 
tions—the first from the Nazis in 
1945, and the second from the camps 
themselves, anywhere from 1947 until 
1952.” This’ book is the account of 
her experiences, the “wild place” 
being Wildflecken, a name given by 
the Germans to one of the camps deep 
in the Bavarian forests. 

What can happen to an UNRRA team 
of a mere twelve persons is easier 
to read about than imagine. For Miss 
Hulme’s team it included, at one time, 
having to face the sudden arrival at 
Wildflecken, by boxcar, of four thou- 
sand Poles—sick, hungry, pregnant, 
or frightened—all to be fed and 
housed upon arrival. It included 


breaking up and storing for appro- 
priate distribution 15.000 Red Cross 


food parcels (375,000 individual 
items) per month. Later it meant 
helping would-be emigrants to the 
United States prepare the necessary 
17 yards of paper documents—just 
in the hope they would prove effec- 
tive. 

Kathryn Hulme won the Atlantic 
$5000 Non-Fiction Award for this 
book. It has the readable quality the 
award would indicate, the exactly 
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right balance of general information 
and particular incident which per- 
suades the reader that hard facts 
are comments on real people. The 
specialist — doctor, social worker, 
engineer—will not find anything here 
he would like to know about the 
care of masses of destitute people, 
but it is through books like this that 
most of us will discover what the 
doctor, social worker, or engineer, 
means when he uses a word like 
“rehabilitation”. 


V.A. 


MAU MAU AND THE KIKUYU: 
L. S. B. Leakey. Methuen, London, 
p-p. 115; $1.50. 


“I feel that perhaps I know the 
Kikuyu better than any white man 
living—I am in so many ways a 
Kikuyu myself—and that is why I 
have dared to write this book, hoping 
and praying that it may help to bring 
understanding of the problems of the 
tribe and, in due course, peace to 
all the people of Kenya.” Dr. Leakey 
was born in Kenya of missionary 
parents and grew up among the 
Kikuyu. A well known scholar in the 
English speaking world he brings to 
the discussion of Kikuyu problems 
not only first hand knowledge of the 
life of the people but also excellent 
anthropological insight. He has 
neither overstated the Kikuyu diff- 
culties nor forgotten to mention the 
improvements in the standard of liv- 
ing of the colony made by the British 
government. To understand the 
resentment that has given rise to the 
Mau Mau movement it is necessary 
to know a considerable amount about 
the Kikuyu people and their customs 





before the intrusion of the European, 
and the significant historical events 
since then. Dr. Leakey, in a remark- 
ably brief space, explains how the 
Kikuyu culture differed from the 
European and makes it clear how 
misunderstanding and_ confusion 
arose between the two ethnic groups 
even when good will and kind inten- 
tion were present. The final chapter 
suggests practical solutions to the 
underlying reasons for unrest in the 
colony. Dr. Leakey’s small book is a 
contribution to journalism that de- 
the has 


received. 


serves wide attention it 


CLR. 


SAINTE-MARIE AMONG THE 
HURONS: Wilfred Jury and Elsie 
McLeod Jury. Oxford, pp. 128. 
12 photographs. Drawings by 
Julius Griffith and Paul Buchanan. 
$3.50. 


made book is 
a description of the work and the 
findings of Mr. and Mrs. Jury in their 
archeological explorations of Sainte- 
Marie-aux-Hurons, the site of the 
seventeenth century Jesuit Mission. 


This handsomely 


The story of the missionaries and 
their bravely-met deaths is part of 
Canadian history now, but the story 
of the community they built and de- 
veloped, of the European skills and 
modes they adapted to a wilderness 
is just emerging. It is remarkably 
These highly ciyilized 


fascinating. 


men, devout and zealous, brought for 
a short time to untouched savages 
and their untouched savage land the 
engineering expertise and the culture 
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of Western Europe. The impact of 
one on the other makes a unique 
study. 


Mr. Jury is the Curator of Indian 
Archeology at the University of 
Western Ontario. From 1948 to 1951 
he and Mrs. Jury and their col- 
leagues, on an expedition sponsored 
by Western and by the Society of 
Jesus, thoroughly explored the site 
and environs of Sainte-Marie. The 
contribution to scholarship is un- 
But than that 
Sainte-Marie is a genuinely engros- 


questioned. more 
sing story in itself. 


E.G. 


GREEN THUMBS: Roscoe A. Fill- 
more; Ryerson pp. 394. $4.00. 


This handbook for the amateur 
gardener is of special usefulness be- 
cause it is devoted to growing plants, 
shrubs and trees in Canada. Too 
often, as most gardeners know, 
American gardening books mislead 
even where soil and climate condi- 
tions are apparently the same—and 
of course English gardening books 
just invite cruel disappointment for 
Canadians. 


The home gardener can find almost 
everything he might need to know 
here, from establishing a lawn to 
making a rockery or pruning his 
fruit tree. Of course, there seem to 
be lacks; anyone with an unusually 
frustrating problem, such as growing 
good delphiniums, will find Mr. Fill- 


more’s advice a little too unconcerned. 


Mr. Fillomer is former Head Gar- 
dener, Grand Pré Memorial Park, 


Nova Scotia. AS. 





HONOUR TO GEORGE MOONEY 


At the recent International Munici- 
pal Congress, held in Montreal, 


George S. Mooney was given an 
award for distinguished public ser- 
vice by Mayor T. A. Burke of Cleve- 
land. The citation reads in part: 


Some years ago, the United 
States Conference of Mayors estab- 
lished an Award for Distinguished 
Public It was intended 
that this award would only be 
presented to citizens of the United 
States who had rendered distin- 
guished public service and were 
no longer serving in a position 
of active public responsibility. The 
first and only recipient of The 
United States Conference of Mayors 
Award for Distinguished Public 
Service to date has been General 
George C. Marshall, Former Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, 
Secretary of Defence, and Secre- 
tary of State. 


Service. 


We are now making an exception 
to the general principle outlined 
above and on this occasion are 
bestowing on George S. Mooney, 
The United States Conference of 
Mayors Award for Distinguished 
Public Service in recognition of his 
faithful, unselfish, and devoted 
service to the municipal life of 
Canada. Scholar and writer on 
municipal problems, long-time ser- 
vant of the City of Montreal, guid- 
ing light and genius in the work 
of the Canadian Federation of 
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Mayors and Municipalities, recog- 
nized as one of Canada’s most 
able citizens, we trust that he may 
forever cherish this honor which 
his colleagues from the United 
States now present to him. 


Mr. Mooney is not only known for 
his service to municipal affairs, but 
for a distinguished revord in adult 
education in such organizations as the 
Community Planning Association aad 


the Y.M.C.A. 


THE FIRST “R” 

What about reading in our schools 
today? No question is asked more 
often by parents. 


The Department of Education in 
Nova Scotia has prepared a complete 
152-page issue of the Journal of 
Education on the subject of reading, 
how it is taught and with what re- 
sults. Old school readers and former 
methods of teaching have been exa- 
mined and are compared with those 
of the present. Topics such as 
“reading readiness”, “reading tests”, 
“challenges to the gifted reader” and 
very many more are included as well 
as an eleven-page bibliography. 

This journal was prepared by a 
committee who also arranged a series 
of radio broadcasts to parents helping 
them understand and discuss the pro- 
gram. The editor of the Journal is 
Raymond Simpson. 

The Journal provides excellent 
material for any serious study of 
modern education. 





Neil M. Morrison 


CHANGES AT THE CBC 

Neil M. Morrison, who has been 
national talks and 
public broadcasts for the 
CBC since 1943, is taking over new 
duties in January. He is to head the 
new Bureau of Audience Research 


supervisor of 
affairs 


which the Corporation has set up in 
the effort to fill the need for more 


detailed information on the size, 
composition and preferences of listen- 
ing and viewing audiences across the 
country. Everyone interested in the 
part radio and television are playing 
in Canadian life will be happy to 
learn that this long standing gap in 
CBC services is now being filled. No 
one is more capable of handling this 
executive appointment than Mr. 
Morrison. 


Readers of Foop For THoucut 
will recall Neil Morrison’s long as- 
with adult education. In 
1939 he was engaged jointly by the 
CBC and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education to 


sociation 


organize 


listening 
Canada. 


group activities across 
Among the first fruits of 
this work was the foundation, 
laboration with other leaders, of Na- 
tional Farm Radio Forum, and a 
year or two later, of Citizen’s Forum. 
Through the years, as his responsi- 
bilities have grown, the CAAE has 
always had the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and experience. 


in col- 


Frank Peers, who is succeeding 
Neil Morrison at the CBC as Super- 
visor of Talks and Public Affairs. 
joined the Corporation,in 1947. A 
graduate of the University of Alberta 
in Arts and Education, he had already 
several years behind him as assistant 
director of the Department of Exten- 
sion, University of Alberta, and of 
the Banff School of Fine Arts. At 
the CBC one of his chief responsi- 
bilities has been the supervision of 
the Citizens’ Forum program. Readers 
will remember Frank Peers as the 
chairman of many of the discussion 


Frank Peers 





panels. This new appointment means 
that the continued cooperation of 
the Talks and Public Affairs Depart- 
ment with voluntary organizations is 
assured. 


UNESCO SEMINAR ON MUSEUMS 

Canada has been ably represented 
at many UNESCO meetings but rarely 
if ever has there resulted a more 
interesting report than that prepared 
by Frances Johnston after attending 
the seminar on “The Role of Museums 
in Education.” 

The Seminar was held in Brooklyn, 
attended by interested in 
museums and education from thirty 
countries. It lasted an entire month 
and ranged over many topics. 


people 


Miss Johnston’s report is personal. 
and detailed. From it one is able 
to capture the feel of the Seminar as 
In the 
report are a number of suggestions 
for museums of all kinds and sizes. 

\ limited number of copies are 


available from the CAAE office. 


well as face its main issues. 


BRITAIN TODAY 

Interest in things British, at its 
peak during the time of the Corona- 
tion, has since declined little if at all. 
One pleasant way to keep up with 
what is going on there is through 
the monthly magazine Britain Today. 
This journal covers in a consistent 
literature, the 
sciences, education, 
countryside. 


arts, social 
industry, the 
It has a distinguished 
staff of editors and critics and can 
and does present many outstanding 
British authors. 

Sample copies of Britain Today 


are available at the CAAE office. 


way 


AS 


CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


The seventeenth edition of the 


Home Study Blue Book has just 
arrived. This is a directory of 39 
correspondence schools which have 
been inspected and accredited by the 
National Home Study Council. These 
are all situated in the United States 
but some of them are offering courses 


in Canada. 


The Blue Book also contains a 
brief essay on such topics as “What 
home study means to the employer’, 
“What home, study does for the 
student.” It is prepared by Homer 
Kempfer and can be secured from 
the National Home Study Council, 
1420 New York N.W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Avenue. 


PROGRESS AMONG COLORED 
PEOPLE IN NOVA SCOTIA 


One of the unheralded, yet 
worthy projects in Canadian adult 
education is the work of Reverend 
William Oliver among colored people 
Mr. Oliver, in addi- 
tion to his pastoral services, is a 
member of the staff of the Division of 
Adult Education and heads up the 
special work of this division with 
A splendid history of the 
Coloured Baptists of Nova Scotia 
1782-1953 by his Pearleen 
Oliver, has just been published, giving 
of the 
waves of immigration, where the 
people settled, a the 
churches, and a description of the 
educational program. The book is 
substantial, well written and fully 
illustrated. 


in Nova Scotia. 


Negroes. 
wife, 
successive 


a brief account 


record of 





GREENBELT 

“There are certain generally ac- 
cepted propositions associated with 
town planning as a means of dealing 
with human problems. For instance, 
it is recognized “that a sanitary 
sewage system is essential for the 
health of people living in close den- 
The public accepts this 
proposition because it is accustomed 
to the idea, because health authorities 
have a certain prestige and because 
there is faith in the value of money 
spent on engineering projects as solu- 
tion to problems. But even this 
proposition is sometimes contested by 
land developers who, in their anxiety 
to accomplish results, claim that there 
is no real proof that such installa- 
tions are required in the interests of 
public health. 

It must be conceded that the human 


sities . 


need for open space and open den- 
sities is not related to the fear of 
epidemics or other obvious damage 


to public health. If we don’t have 
open space, we do without it. It is 
true that in very crowded countries, 
such as England, the need has become 
urgent. But in Canada, with our 
huge areas of farm land and low 
population density, there is not the 
same evident urgency. A munici- 
pality is willing to buy a ball field 
or a park area within a town, but a 
municipal council will openly scoff 
at the fantastic proposal to acquire 
a green belt outside the town. 

I believe that this attitude is largely 
due to a lack of promotion. Across 
the border, in New York, Ohio and 
Michigan. where densities are similar 
to ours, the human needs for public 
open spaces are fully recognized and 
vast programmes for their expansion 
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are in progress. Canadians who have 
visited these American projects re- 
turn with an entirely new attitude and 
some conviction that such under- 
takings would greatly benefit our 
people. I think they also recognize 
that our own extraordinary industrial 
urban expansion is now creating a 
new and urgent need for open spaces. 

So it is possible that before we can 
expect to receive more popular sup- 
port for the theory of the Green Belt 
we shall need more vigorous promo- 
tional activity. And although we 
lack tangible proof of the benefits 
to be obtained, we must nevertheless 
strive to proclaim our objectives to 
the people as clearly as possible. 

As a statement of planning theory 
we may say that the Green Belt is 
intended to aid in maintaining that 
desirable balance between urban and 
rural conditions which is required 
for human welfare. The theory may 
be applied in different design forms. 
As long as the purpose is served, it 
is immaterial whether the open space 
takes the form, literally, of a belt in 
the European manner or whether it 
takes the form of wedges responding 
to the characteristic North American 
form of arterial thrust. The amount 
of green belt space that can be ob- 
tained will be determined, of course. 
by the funds available and by the wil- 
lingness of land owners to accept 
reasonable regulations under our 
laws. Finally the objectives may be 
described as follows: 

(1) To preserve and develop the 
amenities of a community. 

To encourage the nuclear form 
of urban development generally 
and residential development par- 
ticularly. 


(2) 





(3) To provide lands for outdoor 
recreation of all kinds—within 
the city, on the margins and in 
the open country. There are new 
requirements for open space aris- 
ing from shorter working hours, 
from the accelerated transporta- 
tion by highway and private car 
and from the need to compen- 
sate the urban worker for the 
more mechanized and specialized 
occupations of modern industry 
and commerce. 
To provide a_ proportionate 
amount of open space as a relief 
from the oppressive spread of 
buildings over the large land 
areas of industrial cities. 

To provide for low density of 
land use as one of the varieties 
of living conditions and so add 
to the total spaciousness of urban 
land.” 

(Quoted from Gordon Culham in 

Community Planning Review, Oc- 

tober, 1953). 


RED CROSS IN UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDES ART FOR HOSPITALS 

The British Red Cross has 
a collection of about 6,500 art 
reproductions from which it supplies 
patients in a hundred hospitals and 
sanatoria with pictures of their 
choice. The Collection was started 
five years ago on the initiative of a 
British painter, Adrian Hill. Hill had 
spent some time in hospital and found 
that the lack of colours associated 
with everyday life had a demoraliz- 
ing effect on his morale. He obtained 
permission to teach his fellow patients 
about art and to lend them reproduc- 
tions of artistic masterpieces. 

Red Cross authorities heard of his 
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efforts, got in touch with him and with 
his help started the Red Cross Art 
Collection. 

Each month when the service visits 
the hospital, patients can discuss their 
choice of picture with the Red Cross 
representative, and can replace it the 
following month as they desire. Hos- 
pital authorities encourage the scheme 
and acknowledged its value in assist- 
ing recovery of patients. 


THE USE OF VERNACULAR 
LANGUAGES IN EDUCATION 

Education of schoolchildren and 
adult illiterates is best carried out 
through the mother tongue of the 
pupil. But the existence .of many 
hundreds of languages lacking a 
written form is only one of the difh- 
cult problems that arise in applying 
this principle. 

The complexity of the problem is 
shown by the fact that in British 
African Territories alone, the Inter- 
national African Institute lists 369 
languages or dialects. In the terri- 
tories under British administration, 
91 languages are used in schools. In 
South America, one expert lists 94 
linguistic groups and some 558 
languages. In India, some 100 dif- 
ferent languages are spoken and 14 
are recognized as official regional 
tongues. In Europe, apart from the 
Soviet Union, some 50 main lan- 
guages are spoken; and in the Soviet 
Union 100 different main languages. 

It is with these problems that “The 
Use of Vernacular Languages in Edu- 
cation”, a 154-page book just pub- 
lished by Unesco is concerned. The 
book contains an analysis of various 
solutions, along with considerable 
background information. In addition 





to a classified bibliography and an 
index, the Unesco book provides a 
list and tentative classification of the 
languages spoken in the world today. 
“The Use of Vernacular Languages 
in Education”; 154 pages. Price: 
$1.00. (Available from National Dis- 
tributors of Unesco Publications, or 
from Unesco, 19 Kléber. 
Paris, l6e.). 


Avenue 


12,000 PUPILS TO JOIN IN 
STUDY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
Twelve thousand pupils and 600 


teachers, in more than a score of 


secondary schools in 14 countries, 
will take part in experiments during 
1954 in learning and teaching the 
principles of the Universal Declara- 


tion of Human Rights. 


These co--ordinated experiments, 
will concerned with 
teaching about the aims and activities 
of ihe United Nations, constitute an 
project. While 
each country and each school is to 
pursue its own plans and methods 
these are to be voluntarily co-ordin- 
ated, to permit scientific study of the 
programme. 


which also be 


enormous research 


Proposals already announced on 
the eve of a meeting by an interna- 
tional working party at UNEsco 
House in Paris on 23 November, were 
varied. The Colegio Nacional “24 de 


Mayo” of Quito, Ecuador, a second- 


ary school for girls, is to introduce 
appropriate material into the cur- 
riculum for all grades and will make 
suggestions to the Education Ministry 
for possible use on a nation-wide 


scale. Several schools, in Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, 
the Philippines, Costa Rica and the 
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United Kingdom have already an- 
nounced detailed plans. 

Extensive exchanges of correspond- 
ence, competitions and some exchange 
visits will feature many programmes, 
several of which will continue for at 
least two Unesco will pro- 
consultative services, facilitate 
exchange of information and assist 


years. 
vide 


in various other ways, as requested 
by appropriate authorities. 


FIRST WORLD DIRECTORY OF 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

The first World Directory of 
Medical Schools has been published 
by the World Health Organization, 
with the assistance of the 
tional 


Interna- 
of Universities. 
The bi-lingual English/French Direc- 
tory gives important facts about more 
than five hundred institutions teach- 
ing medicine in 84 countries and ter- 
ritories. Data include the dates of 
the academic year, conditions for ad- 
mission, language of instruction, de- 
grees obtainable, tuition fees, etc. 


Association 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH VISUAL AIDS 


An international seminar on the 
use of visual aids in fundamental edu- 
cation, organized by UNESCO, in co- 
operation with the Italian Government 
and the Sicilian authorities, is to be 
held in Messina, Sicily, from 31 


August to 27 September. 

More than 25 nations and a num- 
ber of international organizations, 
such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the South Pacific 
Commission have sent representatives 
to this meeting. 





The general purpose of the discus- 
sions by leading experts and official 
representatives is to make a study of 
the application of visual aids in all 
aspects of fundamental education, in- 
cluding economy and resources; agri- 
culture health, the 
life; vorca- 
tional training. handicrafts, co-opera- 


and forestry : 


family and community 
tion and audience research. The pro- 
duction and use of these materials, 
the professional training of persons 
who work in this field, and the use 
of visual aids in literacy teaching will 
also be examined. Participants will 
study the possibility of creating a 
world film library and clearing house 


for fundamental education purposes. 


More than 200 films and as many 
filmstrips from about 60 different 
countries dealing with economy, re- 
sources. agriculture, forestry, health, 
etc.. will be screened during the meet- 


ing. 


ENGLISH WRITERS AND THEIR 
WORK 

Under present circumstances one is 
not likely to cavort with joy at the 
prospect of receiving a new pamphlet 
every week. However, one new series 
has been of such excellence so far 
that each new arrival is greeted with 
excitement. The series is one entitled 
Writers and Their Work with T. O. 
Beachcraft as General Editor and is 
published by the British Council in 


cooperation with Longmans Green. 


From many parts of the world 
there has apparently been a demand 
for short essays on notable English 


writers. Quite often the enquiry has 


come in connection with a university 
survey course in English literature. 
The student wishes to have a handy 
way of accumulating a few facts 
several authors with which 
to embellish the pages of his exami- 
nation. But while in size and cost 
the present series seems eminently 


about 


suited for exam cramming purposes, 
Alas for 
the poor student who starts this way. 
Before he has read the second essay 
for example, the one on Stevenson 
by G. B. Stern he is likely to find 
himself so stimulated that he will get 
out works by Mr. Stevenson 
and read them with enjoyment in- 
stead of proceeding to ready himself 


it is a delusion and snare, 


more 


with facts and quotes for his examin- 
ation. 


None of the essays are much more 
than thirty pages in length yet most 
of them do provide a balanced intro- 
duction to the author and list in an 
orderly way all his works and by 
whom published. Naturally the essays 
vary in style and quality but many 
are as well or better written than any- 
thing by the author who is being con- 
sidered. Several are triumphs in mas- 
tering a difficult subject in a few 
pages. Some of the titles are: Arnold 
Bennett by Frank Swinnerton, Byron 
by Herbert Read, John Keats by Ed- 
mund Blunden, Bernard Shaw by 
A. C. Ward, Samuel Butler by G.D.H. 
Cole. 


There are about forty now in the 
series. The prices are 30 and 40 
cents each. Full information from 
Longmans Green and Co., 215 Vie- 
toria Street, Toronto 1. 





For families who need help on money matters 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management booklets deal realis- 
tically with all the financial problems families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending and ways to plan enough 


for recreation, to buying new equipment for the home. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
management problems. Each is a 35-mm, silent 
filmstrip with talk to be read while pictures are 


shown. Free on loan for one week. 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 








strips, send for this free folder. > 


If you are a club or adult education group 
leader, a teacher or librarian, HF'C’s 

booklets and filmstrips will give vou sound, 
practical and easy ways to elp those who have 
money problems. Neither filmstrips nor 
booklets contain any HFC advertising. All 
have been approved by outstanding authorities 
in education, government, and industry. 


Re Bes, “eet 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Better I pres . 
Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE Household Finance Corporation 


i Consumer Education Dept. FFT 1-4 
. 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


oN Please send me a free copy of the 
Fi ‘ts 1954 Money Management Program 
folder. 


Name 
Address_ 


City Zone__—. Slate 





